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HEN I sailed for 

northern Greenland 

on the Erik in the 

summer of 1908 I 

had no other ex- 

pectation than to re- 
turn home in the autumn. I had no 
part in the Polar Expedition to which 
the Erik was attached. I was simply a 
sportsman passenger in search of such 
shooting as the voyage to Etah might 
afford. Walrus and other large aquatic 
game would be certain to offer good 
sport, and perchance some trophy might 
be obtained of the musk ox, so coveted 
by sportsmen because it inhabits only the 
most inaccessible and remote regions of 
the Far North. 

My ambition to secure musk-ox tro- 
pPhies had not been realized when the 
order came for the Erik to turn her 
Prow southward, and though I had 
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hardly dared hope for such good for- 
tune, my disappointment was now so 
keen that suddenly I resolved to be put 
ashore for a year’s big game hunting un- 
der the shadow of the Pole. I expressed 
my desire to Mr. Robert E. Peary, com- 
mander of the expedition, who informed 
me he was establishing a cache at Etah, 
and very considerately granted my re- 
quest to be permitted to remain there 
and hunt musk ox the following spring. 
And so it was that the Erik steamed 
away without me, and I took up my life 
among the Highland Eskimos to brave 
the rigors of an Arctic winter, with no 
other object than that of sport. 

Supply bases and home camps were 
established at Etah and Annootok, on 
the Greenland shore of Smith Sound. 
Annootok, forty miles north of Etah, is 
the most northerly Eskimo settlement in 
the world. Here the hunters of the tribe 
All rights reserved. 
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CROSSING SMITH SOUND SEVERAL 


gather with their families in the autumn, 
to remain throughout the winter, that 
they may take advantage of the abun- 
dance of land and sea game to be found 
in the surrounding region. 

This section, too, has a peculiar inter- 
est in the history of Polar research. 
Smith Sound has witnessed the struggles 
and defeat of many expeditions, and the 
rocks and cliffs that line its shores on 
either side, could they but speak, might 
tell the story of many tragedies. On a 
very clear day one may see in dim out- 
line Cape Sabine, in Ellesmere Land, 
rising beyond the ice-choked waters, 
where so many of Greely’s brave men 
gave up their lives. 

Our camp at Annootok was estab- 
lished in a miniature shack, constructed 
of packing boxes by Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, the explorer. This has been his 
home during the previous winter. It 
was here I spent the trying months of the 
long Arctic night, varying the tedious 
existence with short sledging journeys, 
during moonlit periods, in search of 
reindeer and bears. 

These journeys gave us sufficient ex- 
ercise to preserve a healthful condition 
of mind and body. No words can ade- 
quately describe the awful pall of the 
Arctic night. It is unreal and terrible. 
The continued darkness brings with it a 
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ESKIMOS OF THE PARTY. 


fearful stillness, over which seems to 
brood impending doom—something in- 
tangible, indescribable, uncanny. The 
only sound that ever breaks the quiet is 
the occasional cracking ‘of a glacier, with 
the report of mighty thunder, startling 
and unexpected. Intense and severe as 
the cold may be, any active man can 
stand it without serious suffering, for 
that acts only upon the physical being, 
and can be guarded against ; but the pro- 
longed, sunless night has a dire effect 
upon the mind, which only exercise and 
diversion can counteract. 

It may be imagined, then, with what 
thankfulness we greeted the first hint of 
dawn, when it finally appeared, with its 
suggestion of the blessed light of day. 
At length the sun raised his head above 
the eastern horizon, to instill new life 
and vigor into our half-torpid minds 
and bodies. With each return he grew 
bolder, raising his face higher into the 
heavens and remaining longer, and then 
I began to plan my hunting trips for 
musk ox. 

It was at this time that my Eskimo 
friends discovered, one day, three mov- 
ing figures slowly making their way 
toward Annootok over the tumbled ice 
of Smith Sound. We could scarcely be 


certain at first that they were men, but 


presently our dogs were harnessed to 
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ESKIMO DOGS REWARDED FOR THEIR 
sledges and we were dashing away to 
meet them. The few miles that inter- 
vened were quickly traversed, and what 
was my astonishment, as we approached, 
to find one of the travelers to be a 
white man, and what my further aston- 
ishment when he introduced himself as 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook, whom we had 
come to believe had perished in the 
North. For the first time in more than 
a year Dr. Cook was enabled to converse 
in his native tongue, for his stalwart 
young Eskimos spoke no English, and 
the pleasure he must have felt in meet- 
ing a fellow-countryman thus unex- 
pectedly after his long exile can better 
be imagined than described. 

The three men were without provi- 
sions, unkempt, and much reduced in 
flesh. through privation. We carried 
them on our komatiks to Annootok, and 
there the Doctor recuperated for his 
sledging trip to Upernavik, where he 
Was to connect with a steamer for civ- 
ilization. Here it was that he honored 
me with his confidence and thrilled me 
with the announcement that he had 
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PATIENCE WITH THE BLOOD OF A SLAUGHTERED SEAL. 


reached the North Pole on the twenty- 
first of April, 1908—the great goal for 
which men had been striving and offer- 
ing up their lives through more than 
two centuries. 

Before his departure for the South, he 
described to me a region through which 
he had passed, well stocked with musk 
ox. This, I decided, should be the scene 
of my hunt, and the Doctor arranged 
that his two young Eskimo companions, 
Ahwelah and Etukishuk, should be of 
my party. 

It is a long and difficult sledge jour- 
ney to Upernavik. I was expecting a 
vessel to come to my relief in the au- 
tumn, and therefore Dr. Cook placed in 
my charge his instruments and such o! 
his personal belongings as might be in- 
jured or lost in sledge transportation, or 
would impede progress. I accompanied 
him to Etah, where we said good-by, 
and then returned to Annootok to pre- 
pare for my hunting expedition to, Elles- 
mere Land. 

Komatik (sledge) loads were lashed 
into place on the evening of May 12th. 
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THE MAIN CAMP OF THE WHITNEY 
Biscuits, tea, sugar, canned corned beef 
hash, and beans were to be our food 
staples, oil our fuel, a sixteen-ounce can- 
vas tent and reindeer-skin sleeping bags 
our shelter. At half past two the fol- 
lowing morning, with Eskimos active 
and eager for the chase, harnessed dogs 
jumping and yelping in traces, and ev- 
erything ready for the start, I gave the 
word. Komatiks were broken loose, and 
away we went. 

There were six sledges each in charge 
of an Eskimo—Eiseeyou, my head man; 
Etukishuk and Ahwelah, Dr. Cook’s 
two companions on his Polar dash; a 
man named Tukshu, and two bearing 
the name Okspuddyshou; all capable 
and active travelers and hunters. In ex- 
planation of the two Okspuddyshous it 
may be interesting to state that it is 
not uncommon for two or three men in 
the same family to bear the same name 
and for several in the tribe. Several 
others, not attached to my party, accom- 
panied us across Smith Sound but there 
left us to return to Annootok. 

Our course was to the northward, 
that we might circumvent an open lead 
some ten miles out on Smith Sound. 


The crisp Arctic atmosphere was bril- 
liant and exhilarating, and for five miles 
the ice, smooth and perfect, enabled us 
to make rapid progress. 


Then we came 
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LAND. 


Copy tht, 
THE MIDDLE OF ELLESMERE 
upon rough rafted ice, and ice axes were 
brought into use to open a road. Dogs 
and komatiks became scattered in what 
seemed to me a hopeless effort to find a 
passage. But no situation is so hope- 
less and no physical obstacle so great 
that the resourceful Eskimo cannot over- 
come it. 

Now and again, when the way was 
blocked, they climbed ice pinnacles to 
look ahead for possible routes, then re- 
turned to the task of cutting away 
obstructions, hauling, lifting, pulling at 
the traces to aid the willing dogs. It is 
little short of superhuman—the energy 
of those men. Six hours of toil and we 
found ourselves again on smooth ice. It 
was new ice, formed within the previ- 
ous fortnight, and as polished and perfect 
as a field of glass. The dogs appreciated 
it as well as ourselves, and forged ahead 
at a rapid pace. 

Many seals were seen on the fresh- 
made ice, and Eiseeyou, my head man, 
expressed a desire that I take charge of 
his dog team while he stalked some of 
them. Seals are extremely shy, and 
great caution must be practiced in ap- 
proaching them. The Eskimos use a 
blind in the form of a miniature sledge, 
about eighteen inches in length by six 
inches in width, with bearskin tacked 
on the runners. Fore and aft are two 

















NEITHER COLD NOR WIND MATTER TO SLEEPY 


upright crotched sticks, upon which the 
rifle rests and to which it is lashed. On 
the front of the sledge a crossbar sustains 
two long perpendicular sticks, over 
which a piece of white cloth is stretched, 
or when that is not attainable, hare skin 
is substituted. Through a hole in this 
cloth screen the rifle muzzle protrudes. 

Holding his blind before him, FEisee- 
you was enabled to walk within three 
or four hundred yards of a seal without 
startling it, then he dropped on hands 
and knees and pushed the little sledge 
before him. Thus hidden behind the 
cloth screen, which so blended with the 
ice as to arouse in the seal no suspicion 
of danger, he approached within fifty 
yards before shooting. Seals always lie 
close to their holes, and it is necessary to 
hit them in the head or under the shoul- 
der and have the bullet penetrate the 
heart and kill them instantly; otherwise 
they will flop into the hole and sink be- 
fore it is possible to reach them. 

The dogs are trained to lie down and 
remain quiet until the shot is fired. 
With quivering bodies and nerves tense 
for a run, they watch with the most 
acute anxiety eyery movement of their 
master. The instant the report of his 
rifle rings out, they spring to their feet 
and dash forward, with an impetuosity 
and eagerness that nothing can restrain. 
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ESKIMOS. 


Fiseeyou was successful, and in spite 
of anything I could do, the dogs broke 
away in a wild dash to the slaughtered 
seal, and only the whip preserved the 
carcass from being torn to pieces on the 
spot. While I kept the dogs in subjec- 
tion, Eiseeyou cut a bowl-shaped hollow 
in the ice, and into this bled the seal. 
Then the dogs were released to drink 
and feast upon the warm blood. This 
is their reward for patience and restraint 
while their master stalks his game, and 
only his own team is permitted to par- 
ticipate in it. 

In this manner Eiseeyou killed two 
very large seals. ‘These were sufficient 
for immediate needs. We lashed them 
upon a komatik with sealskin thongs, 
and without great delay resumed our 
journey toward Ellesmere Land. 

For some distance our course followed 
a wide lead of open water, where could 
be seen numerous seals and_ white 
whales, with an occasional walrus, while 
overhead hovered large flocks of sea 
pigeons and small gulls. Presently the 
dogs crossed a fresh bear’s track and, 
wildly excited, took the scent and were 
off on a dead run after the quarry. We 
were as anxious as the dogs to catch the 
bear. Eiseeyou cut loose one of the seals 
to lighten his load, and for a time our 
speed over the smooth ice was terrific. 
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MR. WHITNEY MADE A CACHE FOR HIS RETURN TRIP ON THE LAST ICE AT THE HEAD 


OF FLAGLER FJORD. 


But two other Eskimos, with larger 
teams of ten and eleven dogs each, and 
lighter loads, soon outstripped us. 

When the bear’s tracks at length led 
into rough, hummocky ice, I advised 
Eiseeyou to abandon the chase and lo- 
cate a suitable camping place, for we 
had then been traveling twenty-one con- 
tinuous hours, and I was very much 
wearied and in need of rest and food. At 
this moment Okspuddyshou, who had 
thrown off his load to lighten his sledge, 
tore past, and I shouted to him not to 
give up so long as there was hope of 
killing the bear, and that I would give 
him plenty of tobacco for the skin. 

A halt was at length made near an 
iceberg, from which fresh water could 
be cut for our kettle. Snow blocks were 
thrown up to form a wind-break, and 
in the lee of them I pitched my tent 
and set up the oil stoves that I might 
cook my own meal and brew a large 
kettle of tea for the Eskimos when they 
returned from the hunt, which they 
presently did, unsuccessful. They were 


a hungry lot of savages when they gath- 
ered around the dead seals to feed like 
animals upon the raw, bloody meat. 

Finally the dogs were fed and we 
turned into sleeping bags for much- 
needed rest. As we slept, a strong north 
wind sprang up, and when we rose to 
resume our journey, we found it raw 
and piercing. But presently the weather 
moderated and snow began to fall heav- 
ily. It will be remembered that we were 
still on the Smith Sound ice heading for 
Ellesmere Land. We attempted to make 
land south of Victoria Head, but very 
rough, rafted ice repelled us and the 
thick snow shut out all view ahead. We 
were at length compelled to abandon 
our effort and go into camp again to 
await more favorable conditions, 

The Eskimo divides his periods into 
“sleeps,” but a sleep does not designate 
by any means the civilized measure of 
day and night. It is, in fact, a very un- 
certain term. Often we traveled from 
twenty to thirty hours without rest. 
Now there was no night, and I so far 
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COMING INTO FLAGLER FJORD IT WAS NECESSARY TO TAKE TO LAND TO GET AROUND 


BAD DRIFT ICE. 


lost count of time that I was not at all 
certain of dates. Our single marches 
with the succeeding “sleep” not infre- 
quently covered a full forty-eight hours, 
or two ordinary days. ‘The object of 
these extended marches was to take ad- 
vantage of good weather and general 
conditions, or because no safe or conven- 
ient camping place presented itself in the 
interim, 

Okspuddyshou and Etukishuk went 
ahead to survey the ice barricades. They 
climbed a high iceberg from which a 
good view of our surroundings could be 
had, and returned with the most discour- 
aging report. Personally, I could see 
little hope of finding an opening through 
which to push our sledges. This second 
march on Smith Sound was of eleven 
hours’ duration, and with piercing wind 
and driving snow I suffered great dis- 
comfort. But a comfortable camp was 
the reward, tea and bacon for all hands 
warmed our blood and brought cheer 
and content, and our sleeping bags were 
snug and cozy. 

A few hours’ rest, a breakfast of seal 


liver and seal flippers—very strong and 
fishy in flavor—and we were again ready 
to attack the problem of overcoming the 
ice barrier. Etukishuk, who was one of 
Cook’s Eskimos and had also been on the 
Polar Sea with Peary, and Annoplo- 
blackto, who had been with the latter on 
one of his “ Farthest North” expedi- 
tions, both asserted that they had never 
in their lives encountered anything more 
difficult. 

We found but six miles through which 
we had to chop our way, but those six 
miles consumed thirteen hours of con- 
tinuous effort. Snowshoes could not be 
used in this rough stretch, though the 
snow was very deep in places, and now 
and again I sank to my waist. At 
length, men exhausted and dogs so tired 
that they laid down in their harness and 
refused to be urged into further effort, 
wind blowing, snow drifting, and my 
face and feet benumbed with cold, we 
searched for a suitable snow bank on 
which to build an igloo. Snow to be 
available for this purpose must be hard 
and firm, else blocks cannot be cut from 
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PAUSE 








FOR REST AT THE 
it. Here it was all too loose, and as a 
last resource our bivouac was made in 
the lee of a convenient iceberg that broke 
the force of the bitter wind. 

Though I wore dark glasses as a pro- 
tection, the white glare had seriously 
affected my eyes. They had a burning 
sensation, and the eyeballs felt as though 
sand or some similar substance was im- 
bedded in them—the warning of ap- 
proaching snow blindness. In addition 
to this, with insufficient shelter from the 
north wind and consequent inability to 
protect myself from the cold, I was far 
from comfortable, but the Eskimos con- 
soled me with the statement that we had 
passed the roughest ice and that with 
four more “sleeps” should find our- 
selves in the musk-ox country. 

Nature asserted herself, and my sleep 
was long and dreamless. When I 
awoke, much refreshed, the wind had 
died, the sky was cloudless, the sun was 
shining, and the day was the mildest of 
the year. The Eskimos had been up for 
several hours, but had not ventured to 
disturb me. It is characteristic of them 
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HEAD OF FLAGLER FJORD. 


that they will not awaken a slumbering 
white man. 

The traveling was much improved, 
the drivers pushed the dogs as rapidly 
as possible, and progress was good. On’ 
an island that we passed I killed three 
Arctic hares with my .22 automatic 
rifle, and Okspuddyshou killed five, a 
welcome variety to our diet. The Arctic 
hare is several times larger than our or- 
dinary hare and the flesh is even more 
palatable. 

I shall never forget the feast that 
those Eskimos had when we next halted. 
I made a careful note of what the six 
men consumed within three hours— 
seven hares, one seal, about a bucketful 
of dried walrus meat prepared by Dr. 
Cook for dog food while at Annootok, 
and two large cups of tea and four bis- 
cuits per man. A good part of the seal 
and all the hare meat they ate raw, like 
hungry dogs. I trained my camera 
upon them, but Eskimos have a decided 
objection to being photographed while 
they eat, and out of respect to their 
wishes I desisted. 
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ARCTIC HARE, SHOT IN ELLESMERE LAND, FROZEN INTO STARTLING LIFELIKENESS., 


The drivers had beeen urging their 
dogs forward with unusual speed, and 
now the reason developed. They were 
anxious to reach a cache made by Dr. 
Cook more than a year before, when he 
was on his way north. It was expected 
that tobacco would be found in it, and 
the Eskimos were simply crazy to get 
at it. We found it on the side of a 
steep hill, with the supplies covered with 
rocks. Camp was made a few hundred 
yards from land. I insisted that all 
should be made snug before the cache 
Was opened, and every one worked with 
feverish haste. Finally, when camp was 
in order and I gave the word, they 
rushed forward. 

Under the stones we found four large 
tin boxes containing one box of tea, one 
box of sugar, one box of coffee, five cans 
of cranberry sauce, twenty-four boxes of 
matches, a number of cakes of chocolate, 
two boxes of films for small camera, six 
tolls of films which I found would fit 
my own camera and which I appropri- 
ated, one plane, one small knife, some 
.22 cartridges which had gone bad and 
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some rifle cartridges which were as 
good as ever, one large and one small 
fry pan, and one large box of dried wal- 
rus and narwhal meat—the dog pemmi- 
can customarily made by white men in 
the Arctic—but to the great disappoint- 
ment of all, no tobacco. 

Though the pemmican was intended 
for dogs, the Eskimos seemed to enjoy 
it immensely. Everything was carried 
down to camp, and there, in accordance 
with Dr. Cook’s request, I divided be- 
tween his two men, Etukishuk and Ah- 
welah, such things as I did not need my- 
self. 

Here in our camp near the cache we 
halted for seven hours. I slept indif- 
ferently, weary as I was, and put in a 
miserable night, owing to the constant 
cracking of the ice with loud reports, 
sometimes directly beneath us, when it 
would tremble and threaten to swallow 
us up. The Eskimos were all sleeping 
soundly when I arose and got my oil 
stove going, but they were soon up, pre- 
paring the sledges for the advance. 

Again we came upon open water and 
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FIRST MUSK OXEN OF THE TRIP 
were compelled to turn a long distance 
out of our course to get around it. 
However, the ice was in the finest pos- 
sible condition, and we were able to 
cover in this march twenty miles by the 
chart, though we halted once to: kill 
seals, a number of which were to be 
seen on the ice, as we needed them bad- 
ly for dog food. I succeeded in getting 
two and the Eskimos brought in five 
among them. 

At length we reached the head of 
Flagler Fjord, and left the ice for the 
land. High winds had swept the rocks 
pretty clear of snow, and traveling be- 
came, therefore, exceedingly bad. The 
country was very rough and we could 
see only a short distance ahead, but there 
seemed small prospect of improvement. 
There was so little snow, in fact, that 
it became evident that we should have to 
lighten our komatiks of every pound we 
could spare from our equipment, dis- 
pensing with everything not absolutely 
necessary to our existence, even at the ex- 
pense of comparative comfort. A small 
amount of tea and sugar and twenty- 
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BROUGHT TO BAY BY THE DOGS. 

five pounds of biscuits were retained. 
Among other things, my oil stoves and 
oil were cached, and beyond this point I 
used the Eskimos’ stone lamps to do my 
cooking. 

Here we encountered the hottest day 
of the season. The thermometer regis- 
tered at one time fifty-eight degrees 
above zero, though later, when in camp, 
as I wrote my journal, I noticed that it 
had dropped to six degrees above. Trav- 
eling in this high temperature was ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable. Perspiration 
ran into my eyes, already inflamed by 
the glare of sun and snow, and they 
became very painful. Okspuddyshou 
and Tukshu had delayed the use of 
smoked glasses too long, and were suf- 
fering a great deal of pain from snow 
blindness. 

Hares were very plentiful in the val- 
leys which we were ascending, and so 
tame that we could approach within a 
few yards of them. I shot several for 
food, though they were very poor. The 
skins, too, were in high demand by the 
Eskimos for socks. 
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MAKING HIS LAST 


While hunting hare with Etukishuk 
I came upon the heads of five large musk 
oxen which had been killed a long time 
ago, and also saw a great many old 


musk-ox tracks. One pair of horns was 
in fair preservation, and this I took 
with me, but the others had lain in the 
snow for so long a time they were val- 
ueless. 

In spite of the many tracks that were 
seen here, I held to my purpose to push 
on to the country for which we had set 
out. Here the tracks were not of recent 
date, while in the farther country there 
Was no question but that we should 
find an abundance of game. In fact, 
Eiseeyou assured me that we were now 
so close to it that after another “sleep” 
or two at most we should have musk 
oxen for dinner. 

The difficult conditions of traveling 
compelled us to shorten our next march 
to eight hours. Men and dogs were ex- 
hausted. Our eyes were bloodshot, 
highly inflamed, and painful. The tem- 
perature had suddenly dropped, and 
when I attempted to sleep I suffered 


STAND ON 
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THE BARE STONE. 
more from the cold than at any time 
since leaving Annootok. The moisture 
from our breath froze at once into crys- 
tals upon everything it touched. 

The short marches, the necessity of 
halting to rest the dogs, and our own 
weariness brought about by constant 
back-breaking lifting of komatiks over 
rough, rocky places made progress slow- 
er even than had been anticipated. But 
encouragement came in the increasing 
freshness of musk-ox signs, which gave 
promise that our ambition was soon to 
be realized. 

Finally we turned into the bed of a 
very large river—a river when _ the 
weather was warm enough to make the 
water flow, but now a stretch of solid 
ice. I should say it was a mile and a 
half in width. On either side snow- 
covered mountains rose abruptly to lofty 
heights, with glaciers from the interior 
ice cap now and again pushing down 
through ravines. 

Everywhere we were surrounded by 
frozen desolation. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more God-forsaken region, 
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ARCTIC HARE, SO TAME THAT THE CAMERA COULD BE TRAINED UPON THEM AT 


TWENTY FEET 


but withal it possessed a rugged, austere 
beauty, an impressive and _ inspiring 
grandeur. Here in the midst of this 
bleak, barren land came to me a day that 
shall remain a life memory—a day that 
brought full recompense for all the hard- 
ships and sufferings that I had endured 
in the Arctic. 

We had halted to make camp after 
many hours of desperate struggle, when 
Eiseeyou called me to him and pointed 
to what appeared to be two large black 
rocks at the foot of a mountain, a half 
mile or so distant, and as he pointed, 
said laconically, “Omingmong!” (musk 
ox). All the Eskimos broke at once into 
an excited babble, and set to work with 
feverish haste to straighten out the dogs’ 
traces preparatory to a long run at high 
speed, 

I could make little of what they said, 
for it requires not one, but several years 
of constant residence among the Eski- 
mos for a white man to obtain sufficient 
grasp of their language to understand a 
running conversation. But when I saw 


RANGE. 


them remove their guns from the cases, I 
knew they were preparing for the chase 
and told them very forcibly that I must 
hold them to our agreement, that I alone 
should shoot all the musk ox and any 
bear seen upon the trip, unless I chose to 
give others the privilege, and this I did 
not propose to do, on the present occa- 
sion, at least. 

They were very sulky at first, but 
finally replaced their guns in the cases. 
In great haste and confusion everything 
was made ready. Three of the Eskimos 
cut one dog loose from each of their 
teams, and these dashed away on the 
trail of the musk ox, putting new life 
into those attached to the light sledges, 
which, though the snow was soft and 
deep, took up the chase at a mad run. 
For a few hundred yards our speed was 
beyond belief. The dogs were wild for 
the hunt. 

The three dogs that were first cut 
loose overtook the musk ox and attacked 
them by biting at their heels, When we 
had come within fifty yards of the ani- 
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ESKIMO DOGS AROUND THE DRYING 


mals, Eiseeyou cut his eight dogs loose, 
and the pack brought the game to bay. 
There was a large boulder rising above 
the snow, and both musk ox backed up 
against it and kept the dogs off with 


lowered heads and frequent charging, 
always backing up to the boulder to pro- 
tect their rear. 

They were the first musk ox of my 
experience and they were the most pe- 


culiar animals I had ever seen. Their 
long hair hung down and dragged in the 
snow, leaving a trail where they had 
walked on either side of their tracks. 
For a little while I watched their meth- 
od of fighting the dogs, and then raised 
my rifle and gave each a shot behind the 
shoulder. I was very close to them 
when I fired and both animals were 
killed instantly. 

I may say here that for either long 
or close shooting, the high-power small 
bore sporting rifle, carrying a good 
weight, soft-nosed, jacketed bullet, is, in 
my experience, the most effective and 
satisfactory weapon. I have done rapid 
shooting, always with killing effect, at 
many hundred yards, with such a weap- 
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LAND. 


on, and when big game is hit it cannot 
escape. 

The instant the musk ox dropped, all 
of the dogs were on top of them and 
would have torn them to pieces had the 
Eskimos not driven them off with their 
whips. These were two very large old 
bulls, with magnificent heads, trophies 
alone worthy of my hard trip from 
Greenland, 

Camp was made close by, and Eisee- 
you, always with an eye for game, 
strolled off to the top of a small hill to 
look the country over with my glasses. 
In a few minutes he returned, much 
excited, to report two more bunches of 
musk ox. In one he could count four. 
In the other there were many more, but 
owing to the fact that several of them 
were lying down, he could not tell the 
number. We talked the situation over 
and decided to go for them at once. 
The two herds were not a great dis- 
tance apart, and I decided that I, with 
two Eskimos to assist me, should attack 
the larger herd, while I gave permission 
to the other four Eskimos to follow the 
smaller one. 


(To be continued) 


In the Fanuary number Mr. Whitney will round out the narrative of his musk-ox hunt, and begin the tale 
of his experiences with the walrus, which actually precedes the present installment in chronological order. 
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FIRST YALE TEAM TO PLAY THE RUGBY GAME, 1876. 


Back Row.—Clark, C. Camp, Hatch, W. Camp, Wurts, Taylor. 
Front Row.—Davis, Downer, Walker, Baker, Bigelow, Thompson, Morse. 


GREAT TEAMS 
BY WALTER CAMP 


HENEVER a group 

of old football play- 

ers is gathered to- 

gether there are 

sure to crop up 

reminiscences of old 

days, former players, and earlier teams, 

and with this review of the past comes 

discussion as to what was really the 

strongest team that ever lined up on 

the field. For a long time at New 

Haven the belief prevailed that Lee 

McClung’s team was the best that 

Yale ever produced, but the advent of 

Gordon Brown’s eleven with its power- 

ful tackle back formation first began to 

shake the confidence of the adherents to 
the older team. 

Just after Brown’s season closed there 
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was a disposition wherever Yale men met 
to make this an issue, and the younger 
contingent stood firmly for the opinion 
that Gordon Brown’s men could have 
beaten McClung’s. Naturally, it was a 
point that could never be settled, but it 
is safe to say that while the individual 
brilliancy, and beyond that the individual 
independence and football initiative of 
the men comprising McClung’s team 
stand probably unequaled the style of 
team play perfected by Gordon Brown’s 
men, in attack, could not have been met 
successfully by any team, even one like 
McClung’s, unless that team had had an 
opportunity of practicing against the 
tackles back play, and that, too, for a 
considerable period of time. 

Hence it is as certain as anything can 
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be in a football way that Brown’s team 
would have been able to carry the ball 
against McClung’s for very consider- 
able and oft-repeated gains which would 
have resulted in scoring. In _ return 
McClung’s team would have pretty 
certainly scored on Brown’s, through the 
use of their favorite “twenty-thirty” 
play, with McClung carrying the ball. 
This player was unmatched by anyone, 


THE DARTMOUTH 


‘‘The most powerful that college has ever turned out.’ 
Captain Witham is shown holding the ball. 


and lost only to Princeton, 


in the Princeton game, the year before, 
he had actually averaged, in a succession 
of some seven or eight plays, nineteen and 
a fraction yards to the run. 

As two of these runs carried the ball 
over the goal line his possible average 


would have been nearer twenty-five 
yards. Then, too, Heffelfinger was a 
bigger man than Gordon Brown; both 
had been brought up in the same school 
of football and neither had found his 
match. 

Sanford, of McClung’s team, was one 
of the most versatile of centers, and 
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very powerful. Winter 
dashing tackles, while 
as an end has never been surpassed. 
Hartwell, at the other end, was excep- 
tional in strength and speed, while the 
back field of Barbour, quarter, the light- 
haired end runner L. Bliss as one half 
and McClung, himself, as the other, 
were splendidly supplemented by Vance 


McCormick at fullback. 


and Wallis were 
Hinkey’s ability 


TEAM OF 1903. 


Defeated Harvard, Williams, Amherst and Brown, 


This team was never scored upon by 
any opponent, and ran up four hundred 
and eighty-eight points in thirteen games, 
an average of thirty-six to the game. 
Surely Gordon Brown’s team would 
have had their work cut out to keep 
this aggregation from knocking at the 
gates of their goal. 

Such discussions as this at Yale are 
typical of similar arguments at other 
universities. Having had the pleasure 
of seeing most of these teams play, and 
following the developments of the game 
and the players from year to year, it has 
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occurred to me that many of those who 
have seen these various organizations 
come and go would be interested in 
harking back a little and: recalling some 
of the great elevens of the past. 

When Harvard came down to New 
Haven in the fall of 1876, flushed with 
pride as the conquerors of the All Can- 
adian Rugby team, there were few in- 
deed in the college at New Haven who 
believed that the Yale team stood any 
chance against them. In fact, as we 
measure the game to-day, Yale would 
have been defeated, but not so under 
the Rugby Union rules of 1876. These 
provided that goals only counted, and 
the only case in which touchdowns had 
any effect on the score was when neither 
team secured a goal. 

Yale scored a field goal and Harvard, 
try as they would, made each of their 
three touchdowns at the corner of the 
field and not one of the goals was kicked. 


Small Beginnings at New Haven 


Yet much is to be said of the rugged 
development of that team of Captain 
Baker’s of 1876. Everything was 


against it, but it plugged along with 
little sympathy and no support, practic- 
ing on a Dixwell Avenue lot where one 
touch line was the curbstone and the 


other a picket fence. Up to within a 
couple of weeks of the Harvard game 
the only ball they had was the old round 
rubber Association ball, Harvard later 
lending them a Rugby ball for their 
practice. 

It must be confessed that O. D. 
Thompson’s field goal was made by 
kicking the ball on its side instead of 
the end. However, that little team 
came back from Hamilton Park heroes, 
and laid the foundation for Rugby foot- 
ball at Yale. 

The most noted Harvard team was 
Arthur J. Cumnock’s, for it was that 
eleven which turned the tables on Yale, 
for the first time after many desperate 
struggles, by a score of 12 to 6. On 
that team played Lake, who was recently 
lieutenant governor of Connecticut. 
The team also included Dean as quarter- 
back whose name and signature are now 
so familiar to football readers, as well 
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as Newell, later to become Harvard's 
greatest tackle, 

The game was remarkable in many 
senses. Yale just previously had de- 
feated Pennsylvania no less than 60 to 0, 
and both teams were regarded as very 
powerful. The result proved this, for 
they struggled through the long first half 
without a score, and the game had gone 
no less than thirty minutes in the second 
half in the same manner when Lee, the 
Harvard sprinter, who had been put in 
fresh, circled Yale’s end for a touchdown 
by a long run. 

This was followed almost at once by 
Dean, the Harvard quarter-back, break- 
ing through the Yale substitute center, 
seizing the ball, and running with it for 
another touchdown. Both the goals 
were kicked, 

Yale then came back with a desperate 
attempt to tie the score. They suc- 
ceeded in a very few minutes in carrying 
the ball straight down the field and 
across Harvard’s goal line for a touch- 
down which McClung, then a. freshman, 
converted into a goal from a very dif_- 
cult angle. Soon they were on their 
way toward the goal again, but time 
was called before. they reached striking 
distance. 

Harvard’s two other great teams were 
those of Ben Dibblee, 1898, the team 
that for the first time since 1890 suc- 
ceeded in defeating Yale, and of Dave 
Campbell, whose team accomplished the 
same feat in 1901. 

Dibblee’s team, with Cameron Forbes 
as coach, defeated Yale by a score of 
17 to 0 at New Haven on a day which 
began with a drenching rain, in the 
midst of which the freshmen contest be- 
tween the two universities took place. 
The weather was still most unpropitious 
when the spectators gathered for the 
afternoon game. ‘The result was that 
many of them were clothed in oilcloth 
covering borrowed from the tables in 
various restaurants, and the stands were 
a strange sight. 

Upon this team played Reid, later to 
become Harvard’s coach as well as cap- 
tain; Haughton, MHarvard’s _ present 
coach, and Daly who was probably the 
most noted quarter-back of his time. 
They had started the season well, beat- 
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THE WISCONSIN TEAM OF I9Q0I WAS A CHAMPIONSHIP ORGANIZATION. 
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Sanford, McCormick, 


Middle row: 


Graves, Stillman. 
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,Cockran, ———, Hartwell, 


Back row:—wWallis, 


Barbour, Dyer. 


C. D. Bliss, Hinkey, 


Front row: 


McClung, L. Bliss. 
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“IN 1896 THE CARLISLE TEAM HAD AS ITS CAPTAIN AS GOOD A PLAYER AS EVER 
WALKED THE GRIDIRON.” 


ing Dartmouth, 21 to 0, Amherst, 53 to 
2, West Point, 28 to 0, and Chicago, 
39 to oO. 

Then there seemed to be a slight let 
up, for the Indian game was only 11 to 
5, the Pennsylvania game, 10 to o, the 
Brown game, 17 to 6. But the power 
still remained sufficient and was much in 
evidence at New Haven. Harvard was 
never in danger except possibly once 
when a field kick was attempted. 

Dave Campbell’s team represented 
Harvard in 1901 and defeated Gould’s 
team at Cambridge by a score of 22 to 0, 
in spite of the fact that in the first few 
minutes of play Yale was twice within 
Harvard’s twenty-five-yard line. This 
team numbered, together with Camp- 
bell who was an All America end for 
three years, Kernan, the powerful back, 
Marshall, Blagden, now  Harvard’s 
member of the Rules Committee, and 
the celebrated Cutts. 

It is worth while to compare the Har- 
vard teams of 1898 and 1901. ‘The 
scores of Dibblee’s team of 1898 have 


already been given, and it will be noted 
that there was a curious letting down 
previous to the final games. Campbell’s 
team showed something of the same char- 
acteristics, defeating Columbia, 18 to 0; 
West Point, 6 to 0; the Indians, 29 to 
0; Brown, 48 to 0; Pennsylvania, 33 
to 6, and Dartmouth, 27 to 12. 

From this comparison it is fair to con- 
clude that Campbell’s team had the 
greater scoring possibilities of the two. 
The men who composed the team in 
1898 were, in the line, Jaffray, Burnett, 
Burden, Haughton, Donald, Cochrane, 
Hallowell, and Boal; behind the line, 
Daly, Dibblee, Reid, Farley, and War- 
ren. In 1901 the line consisted of Sar- 
gent, Blagden, Lee, Barnard, Cutts, 
Campbell, and Bowditch and the back 
field of Kernan, Graydon, Marshall and 
Ristine. 

DeCamp’s Princeton team of 1885 
seemed to be the cradle for many noted 
players. Both the Hodges played on 
it, Adams, Savage, as well as Tracy 
Harris, while Irvine, now head of the 
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“THE NAVAL ACADEMY TEAM OF 


1906 WAS ONE 





OF THE BEST THAT HAS EVER 


REPRESENTED ANNAPOLIS.” 


Mercersburg School, was one of its 
powerful men, as were also Cook and 
Toler. Most noted of all were Cowan 
and Lamar, the latter the man who made 
the long run, the length of the field, 
which settled the Yale game in the last 
few minutes of play, and the former 
the big captain and tackle who was soon 
to become the most prominent man on 
Princeton’s team. 

This game was a most remarkable 
one. The Harvard faculty had this 
year forbidden the team to play any 
games with other colleges. At New 
Haven most of the old players had 
graduated so that there were only two 
of the team of the former year left. 
Yale had, however, shown remarkable 
strength for a green team, having been 
scored on only once during the season 
and defeating Pennsylvania the week 
before her Princeton game by a score of 
53 to 5. 

Princeton came to New Haven and 
the play was exciting from the very start. 
Yale forced the ball into Princeton’s 
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territory and Watkinson, Yale’s full- 
back, narrowly missed a goal from the 
field. Finally he secured another try 
and this time made the goal, making the 
score by the ruling of those days 5 to 0 
in Yale’s favor. In the second half 
Princeton carried the ball almost to 
Yale’s five-yard line, but was held for 
downs. 

Yale then responded with a succes- 
sion of running plays which took the ball 
out once more to the middle of the field. 
From that point Watkinson made a 
long punt toward Princeton’s goal, but 
a little to the side. Toler was coming 
up on it when it struck him squarely on 
the chest and bounded off to the side, 
Lamar getting it on the bound just out 
of reach of the Yale men who had fol- 
lowed the kick down. 

This gave the Princeton man a per- 
fectly clear field until he should reach 
the backs. These he dodged easily and 
landed the ball behind Yale’s goal line 
after running the length of the field. 
The goal was kicked and the score 
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stood 6 to §, with only five minutes left and overwhelmed Brown in the last 
to play; no further score resulted. game of the season by 62 to o. The 
For clean-cut, steady, consistent de- strange feature of their career, like that 
velopment and safety of play, the Uni- of many other noted teams, was a slump 
versity of Pennsylvania’s team of 1904 in midseason. Dartmouth, in view of 
was a paragon. They began in a small the men on her team that year, expected 
way, defeating Pennsylvania State, 6 to to defeat Princeton. 
o, and had a hard time with Swarth- There were many others who thought 
more, the final score being 6 to 4 in so too, but the result proved that they 
favor of Pennsylvania, but that was the had misjudged the situation for Prince- 
only game in which they were scored ton won 17 to 0. The Dartmouth 
on during the season and their progress team never got on its feet in that game 
was steady and consistent. from start to finish, but in spite of that 
They defeated Brown, 6 too; Colum- defeat this team made a big start for 
bia, 16 to 0; Harvard, 11 to 0; La- Dartmouth football and paved the way 
fayette, 22 to 0; Carlisle, 18 to 0; and for further great teams. 
wound up by swamping Cornell, 34 to Hooper, the center on the team that 
o. Pennsylvania had other remarkable year, was one of the best in the position 
teams, but this one was the one upon and was chosen on the All America 
which its adherents could bank with team. Other men of prominence were 
greatest certainty. Witham, Glaze, Vaughn, Maine, Gil- 
The Dartmouth team of 1903 was man, Foster, and Lillard, later the Dart- 
one of the most powerful that college mouth coach. 
has ever turned out, and it is small won- Columbia teams have shown the 
der that they defeated Harvard, 11 too; greatest reversal of form, playing with 
Williams, 17 to 0; Amherst, 18 to 0; especial brilliancy at one time and again, 
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“REDDEN’S TEAM OF MICHIGAN CONTAINED THE BEST COLLECTION OF MIDDLE 
WESTERN FOOTBALL TALENT EVER ON ONE TEAM.” 
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in the same season, being badly beaten. 
In 1899 they defeated Yale, 5 to 0, and 
West Point, 16 to 0; but almost immedi- 
ately after were beaten by Cornell, 29 
to o, and when they faced the Indian 
braves, only a few weeks later, were 
beaten no less than 45 to oO. 

The following year they again played 
one or two games brilliantly, beating 
Princeton, 6 to 5; Annapolis, 11 to 0, 
and taking revenge on the Indians by de- 
feating them 17 to 6. But they were 
tied by Williams, neither side scoring, 
and beaten by Yale, Harvard, and 
Princeton, in the two latter games, 24 to 
oO and 30 to O. 

In 1901 they defeated Pennsylvania, 
11 to 0, and Carlisle, 40 to 12, but were 
beaten by Cornell, 24 to o and Syracuse, 
11 to 5; also losing to Harvard and 
Yale, but by lesser scores. In 1902, 
after showing very good form, defeating 
Swarthmore, 24 to 0, they were beaten 
by Princeton, 21 to 0; Pennsylvania, 17 
to 0; Brown, 28 to 0; and Amherst, 29 
to 0. In 1903 they again defeated 
Pennsylvania, 18 to 6; and Cornell, 17 
to 12; but were beaten by Yale, 25 to o. 


Army and.Navy Star Teams 


The United States Military Academy 
team of 1904 was one of the strongest 
that West Point, phenomenally good at 
the game, has ever put in the field. It 
was strong in all departments, and had 
in its number some remarkable stars as 
well. The very names of Tipton, Tor- 
ney, Graves, Erwin, Doe, and Gillespie 
still inspire awe in the-men who faced 
them. This team had the satisfaction 
of defeating Yale by a score of 11 to 6, 
played a game early in the season which 
Harvard won by a bare 4 points, de- 
feated Williams, 16 to 0, Syracuse, 21 to 
5, and the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, II to 0. 

The United States Naval Academy 
team of 1906, Captain Spencer’s team, 
which defeated the Army, 10 to 0, was 
one of the best and most versatile which 
has represented Annapolis. In it were 
the star end Dague, who made the All 
America team, Northcroft, Ingraham, 
Slingluff, Douglas, and Norton. 

The game with the army was hotly 
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contested until the Navy scored a field- 
kick goal. This seemed to give them 
greater dash in their attack and greater 
confidence, for they very soon worked 
the same forward pass which was used 
in New Haven the week before and were 
eminently successful, securing the ball 
and a touchdown. This same _ team 
played the strong Vanderbilt eleven a 
tie at 6 to 6 early in the season, was 
beaten by Harvard by only a single 
score, defeated Lafayette, 17 to 0; Penn- 
sylvania State, 6 to 4, and Virginia Poly- 
technic, 12 to O. 

Cornell has had a checkered career in 
football, but has done some excellent 
work and has turned out teams which 
at one time or another in their season 
were exceptionally strong. They have 
usually been stronger at the time of their 
Princeton game than at the end of the 
season. For instance, in 1899 they de- 
feated Princeton, 5 to 0, but were beaten 
that year later in the season by Penn- 
sylvania, 29 to 0, and by Chicago, 17 
to 5. 

In 1900 they again defeated Prince- 
ton, this time 12 to 0, and also defeated 
Dartmouth, 23 to 6, but were beaten by 
Lafayette, 17 to 0, and finally by Penn- 
sylvania, 27 to oO. 

On the whole their team of 1901 was 
probably one of the best, and although 
they did suffer defeat at the hands of 
Princeton, it was by a very close score, 
8 to 6. In that season they defeated the 
Carlisle Indians, 17 to 0; Columbia, 24 
to 0, and triumphed over their main 
rivals, Pennsylvania, in their big game 
by a score of 24 to 6. 

The Indian has exhibited an especial 
adaptability to the strategy of football. 
The Carlisle team of 1896 had as its 
captain one of the best players the In- 
dian school has ever turned out; in fact, 
as good a player as ever walked the grid- 
iron—Bemus Pierce. The same team 
also contained Wheelock, Cayou, Me- 
toxen, Seneca, an All America man of 
that year, and that marvelous little quar- 
ter-back, Hudson, but the team play 
was not as strong as that of some other 
Carlisle teams, the defense being less 
perfected than the offense. They scored 
on Princeton, Yale, and Brown, but 
were defeated by each of these teams 
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OUTLAND’S PENNSYLVANIA TEAM—A COLLECTION OF STARS. 


1, Tolwell; 2, Stehle; 3, Rugenberg; 4, Walker; 5, McCracken; 6, Hodges; 7, Outland (Capt.); 8, Snover; 
9, Garnett; 10, McCloskey; 11, Overfield; 12, McMahon; 13, Gardner; 14, DeSilver; 15, Hare; 16, Harrison. 























on account of their lack of strong de- 
fense. 

While the Indians were beaten by 
Princeton, 11 to 0, they succeeded in de- 
feating Pennsylvania, 16 to 6. Lubo 
and Exendine were two noted players on 
this team, but the most remarkable of all 
was Johnson who played quarter two 
years later for Northwestern. 

The Carlisle teams of 1905 and 1907 
were the most noted of recent years. 
The team of 1905 scored 11 points on 
Harvard, but were beaten again through 
weakness in defense, 23 to 11. Penn- 
sylvania beat them, 6 to 0, but they de- 
feated the strong Pennsylvania State 
team which had held Yale to a score of 
only 12, Carlisle making almost as many 
points as Yale had, namely 11. The In- 
dians also defeated West Point by a 
score of 6 to 5. 

The team of 1907 was still more re- 
markable, defeating Syracuse, 14 to 6; 
Pennsylvania, 26 to 6; Harvard, 23 to 
15; and Chicago, 18 to 4. They also de- 
feated Minnesota, but by a very close 
margin, 12 to 10, and were beaten by 
Princeton who stopped them from 
passing 16 to oO. 

Journeying westward, Redden’s team 
of Michigan contained the best collec- 
tion of Middle Western football talent 
that has probably ever been on one team, 
Neston, Tom Hammond, Longman, 
Norcross, Gregory, and finally Curtiss 
who was just beginning to make his mark 
as a tackle and later became captain. 

The Michigan teams of 1901-2-3 all 
showed fine scoring abilities. In fact, 
they made what was at that time a rec- 
ord, by running up 128 points in 1901 
against Buffalo. In the same year they 
defeated Carlisle, 22 to 0, and Chicago 
by the same score, nor were they scored 
on during the entire season, 

The following year they were scored 
on by both Case and Minnesota, but for 
all that against the other Western 
teams their scoring machine was in good 
working order. They defeated Minne- 
sota this year 23 to 6 and Chicago, 26 
to 0. Wisconsin gave them trouble, 
but was defeated 6 to o. 

The following year, 1903, the ex- 
perience was repeated, except that they 
had a tie game with Minnesota, 6 to 6. 


GREAT TEAMS 








OF THE PAST 
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They defeated Chicago, 28 to o, and 
Wisconsin, 16 to 0. 

The great teams of the University of 
Chicago were those of 1900 and 1905. 
In 1900 Chicago defeated Michigan, 15 
to 6, and in 1905 played the most re- 
markable game that East or West has 
ever seen, the final result being a vic- 
tory for Chicago, owing to a safety made 
by Michigan in the last few minutes of 
play. Up to that time honors had been 
easy, each team working desperately to 
secure a score, but neither being able to 
get over the other’s line. Finally 
Eckersall drove a low punt across 
Michigan’s line and Michigan’s quarter, 
in the attempt to run it out, was tackled 
and thrown back for a safety. 


Two State University Teams 


The University of Wisconsin team of 
1900 was a first-class organization and 
played excellent football. It is true 
that the Minnesota game resulted in a 
victory for Minnesota by a score of 6 to 
5, but all the Western teams were play- 
ing a mixed schedule which made com- 
parisons difficult. Minnesota, for in- 
stance, played a tie game with Chicago, 
6 to 6, but Wisconsin defeated Chicago 
a month later, 39 to 5, and Michigan 
was beaten by Chicago, 15 to 6, while 
Pennsylvania defeated Chicago no less 
than 41 to 0. The team of 1901 was 
their best eleven, defeating Minnesota, 
18 to 0, Chicago, 35 to 0, and being 
scored on only by Knox and that early 
in the season. 

The Minnesota team of that year 
was an excellent one, consisting in the 
back field of Van Valkenberg, Knowl- 
ton, Faus, Smith, Dobey, and in the line, 
Hoyt, Rund, Page, Flynn, Mueller, 
Fee, and Tweet. This team, as noted 
above, played a tie game with Chicago, 
but defeated everybody else they met. 
The final game was with Nebraska and 
was a hard-fought one, Minnesota win- 
ning by 20 to 12. 

Minnesota’s team of 1904 took away 
the record from Michigan for scoring, 
running up 146 points against Grinnell 
and winning all their games, their clos- 
est contest being with Nebraska, 16 to 
12. They defeated Wisconsin, 28 to o. 
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OU know how you feel 
when you shoot the 
chutes? Well, im- 
agine that, instead of 
sitting, you are stand- 
ing on the seat of the 
boat, head erect, body 
inclined forward, arms extended to their 
fullest, and as you reach about the 
center of the inclined coasting plane im- 
agine that the boat stops and you spring 
straight out into the air, sail along 
through space for a hundred feet or so, 
then gently land upon the lake at the 
bottom, skim along the surface with a 
singing swish of white foam, and round 
to and stop with an easy graceful 
swerve. Then you will have a faint 


idea of the sensations of the skilled ski- 
jumper. 

It is hard to understand why Ameri- 
cans have not more enthusiastically wel- 
comed this sport of the Norsemen, for 
they have so many of the qualifications 
necessary to become skilled among its 
votaries. It is true that there is a 
National Ski Association of America in 
the Northwest, but a glance at the 
names of the officers and members shows 
that the majority of them are Americans 
only by adoption. 

Many folks will tell you that skiers 
are born and not made; that it is neces- 
sary to begin practice in early infancy if 
one wishes to acquire real skill. But 
this statement, as Mark Twain said 
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A BIG JUMP IN GOOD STYLE. 














THE LAST BIT OF FLYING. 








IN THE LONG-DISTANCE RACES AT HOLMENKOLLEN. 





























SKI TRACKS THROUGH THE WINTER WOODS. 
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about the report of his death, has been 
greatly exaggerated. ‘The first requi- 
sites are, of course, proper weather and 
topographical conditions, and these Am- 
erica supplies with prodigality. Next in 
line come good health, courage, and the 
willingness to take a chance. The rest 
is a matter of perseverance. One does 
not need to be a “Squarehead” to be a 
skier. 

Probably the great reason for its 
rarity outside Scandinavia is the ex- 
travagant and perverted idea about the 
sport, not only in this country, but 
throughout a large part of Continental 
Europe. Many people seem to think of 
the ski as a poor substitute for an aéro- 
plane, whereby one can take marvelous 
flights through the air, blithely skipping 
over such minor obstacles as houses or 
trees. It is painful to dispel such an 


enticing illusion, but truth compels the 
statement that the longest jump on 
record is 135 feet, made upon a hill es- 
pecially adapted to the making of a 
record. In ordinary travel, even through 
hilly country, fifteen to forty feet will 
about average the jumps one will find 


the opportunity to make. 

The tales of fabulous speed -are also 
delusions, though it is equally untrue to 
say that one can travel no faster on ski 
than one can go on foot in ordinary 
weather. For a comparatively short dis- 
tance, traveling light, an expert skier 
can easily average from eight to ten 
miles an hour. Soldiers on the march, 
however, carrying regular field equip- 
ment, make only about five miles an 
hour. In racing the longest distance 
ever run at a stretch was covered by a 
Lapp at Jokkmokk, Sweden, who went 
137 miles in 21 hours. Long-distance 
races are not very closely followed in 
Norway, except at Holmenkollen. 

But though ski are neither flying 
machines nor magic boots, they afford 
more exhilaration and thrill, I verily be- 
lieve, than any other winter or summer 
sport. The effort expended in learning 
to use them is amply repaid, and the 
tumbles one gets are fully compensated 
for by the physical betterment, the 
added mental poise, and the enjoyment 
which may be derived from their use. 

It is difficult to fix the exact origin 
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of the ski, or to decide definitely what 
people were its originators. It is men- 
tioned in history long before the Chris- 
tian era, and it is probable that the 
Aryans, who have left neither records 
nor ruins, found it necessary to contrive 
some sort of a snowshoe upon which to 





AND YET ENGLISH WOMEN SAY THAT SKIING 
DOES NOT IMPROVE THE FIGURE. 


travel in their wanderings over the vast 
plains of Central Asia, and that thus the 
ski’s origin is inseparably bound up with 
the unknown early ancestry of man. 

The Greek historian, Prokopus, men- 
tions that the Lapps, or “Skrid-Finner” 
—meaning the Finns who glide—were 
the best of all men at the art, and as the 
word itself (which, by the way, is pro- 
nounced shee) undoubtedly comes from 
the Finnish subsi or suksi, the Central 
Asia hypothesis is about complete. 

The character of the country to be 
traversed determines the style of ski 
most practical to use. There is the 
long, narrow variety, used so extensively 
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that they will have none 
of the Lillienfeld style in 
Norway. 

And surely Norwegians 
should know what’s what 
in the sport. Have they 
not made history with 
their ski? Would they be 
the united, free, and inde- 
pendent little —_ country 
they are to-day had it not 
been for the ski and their 
army’s ability to use them? 
Would they not be merely 
succession of ice-free 
ports maintained for the 
convenience of England, 
Germany, and, most of all, 


Russia? They had a 
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ERECT AND PLIANT AT THE START OF THE RUN. 


in Osterdalen and Sweden, and the 
short, broad ski, more suitable for 
broken, difficult country. These two 
general types have been modified accord- 
ing to topographical requirements, until 
now almost every district in Scandi- 
navia has its particular kind. 

Notwithstanding that ten years ago 
it was estimated that outside Scandi- 
navia only about one hundred men had 
ever had ski on their feet, Continental 
Europe already had its own type, which 
they called the Lillienfeld ski and bind- 
ing. These were the inventions, or 
rather the improvements, of a certain 
Herr Zdarsky, an Austrian philosopher 
who in the quiet of his Alpine village 
suddenly decided that the “unwieldy 
planks” might be of use in mountain 
climbing. He accordingly sent to Nor- 
way for a pair and proceeded to teach 
himself their use. 

After a short trial he decided that he 
could not only infinitely improve upon 
the instruments, but that he could re- 
duce their use to an exact science. The 
result is that they have a safe and sane 
style of skiing throughout Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland, which con- 
sists of proceeding slowly and carefully, 
turning with great nicety, making many 
complicated maneuvers in a small space, 
and above all preserving one’s dignity 
and equilibrium. It is needless to say 


pretty hot little war all 
their own in 1807-08, and 
if it was short they have 
only their commander, Prince Christian 
Augustus, and their infantry on ski to 
thank. 

All Europe was busy trying to keep 
Napoleon from smudging out the lines 
of the map, and nobody would help 
Norway, except the already besieged 
Denmark. She, though willing, was 
prevented from sending food and am- 
munition by the English war vessels that 
blockaded the Norse coast, and with 
Sweden battering them by land and 
England by sea, poor little Norway 
could only sit tight and wait for the ap- 
proach of the season when Thor should 
throw his hammer and the Frost Giants 
of Jotunheim would fight her battles for 
her. 

And, lo! the Swedes allowed them- 
selves to be outwitted. Just as their 
Army of the West, which outnumbered 
the Norsemen ten to one, arrived at the 
frontier and brought up their heavy 
field artillery, the White Bear from the 
Land East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon sent his feathery flakes and 
brought confusion and defeat to the in- 
vading forces. 

Their fieldpieces were buried, their 
men could only flounder about in the 
deepening drifts, and to add to their 
discomfiture little flocks of green dots 
began to appear upon the surrounding 
mountain crests, to skim down within 
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range, fire carefully aimed rifles, and * 
glide away again before resistance could 
be attempted by the demoralized Swed- 
ish hosts. Thus the entire war consisted 
of much starvation, but only three bat- 
tles, in all of which Norway was com- 
pletely victorious, and peace was made 
before the year ended. 

Mindful of these circumstances, the 
cadets of the war academy are taught, 
if, indeed, they need teaching, to become 
expert skiers. Whole companies are 
taken out in midwinter, carrying field 
equipment, which includes canvas for 
tents, sleeping bags, and provisions, so 
that they may learn to live comfortably 
in Eskimo-like huts, dug out of the snow 
and roofed over with canvas, and to 
move easily through seemingly impos- 
sible storms and over apparently inacces- 
sible heights, 

It is an inspiring sight to see a com- 
pany of the Norwegian Jaegers, the 
King’s Guard, maneuvering on_ ski, 


going up hill and down dale, taking 
what jumps present themselves, alight- 
ing, man after man, and proceeding on 
their way as though they were on parade 


in Christiania. 

Curious though it may seem, in spite 
of the painful way in which the useful- 
ness of the ski as a means 
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is almost wholly by the ski. School is 
held one month in one farmhouse, and 
the next month in another, and all the 
scholars come on ski. If sickness visits 
the house, the doctor has to be sent for 
and to come on ski. If the trains are 
snowbound, and always throughout ter- 
ritory that the railroad does not cover, 
the mail has to be distributed on ski. 
If fresh meat is to be eaten during that 
season, it has to be hunted on ski. 

This last condition serves two pur- 
poses—food and recreation—and many 
volumes could be written about the 
thrilling incidents and feats of strength 
of the peasant farmers and their guests 
in the bear, elk, and reindeer hunts 
conducted during the dark season in 
northern Norway. 

But it was neither the utilitarian nor 
the defensive properties of the ski that 
led it to become the national sport. We 
loved it for itself alone. The peasant 
boys, in their almost constant use of the 
boards, gradually became exceedingly 
skillful upon them, and rivalry naturally 
arose between them. To settle these 
questions of superiority the different 
farms organized meets and constructed 
artificial jumps to test the boys’ skill. 

News of these contests reached Chris- 





of defense has been demon- 
strated to it time and 
again, the Swedish gov- 
ernment has never given 
the sport the official recog- 
nition that Norway has. 
The contests held and the 
prizes offered undoubtedly 
raise the standard of per- 
formance among Norwe- 
gian boys, just as auto- 
mobile contests serve to 
improve the general aver- 
age of motor cars. Though 
there are always many 
Swedish competitors in our 
Holmenkollen contests, 
never, to my recollection, 
has one of them won a 
prize, 

In many districts, no- 
tably Telemarken, com- 














munication during the 
long, dark winter months 


FARMERS DEPEND ON THE SKI FOR THEIR FRESH MEAT, 
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tiania in the course of time, and the 
town boys were fired with an ambition 
to do likewise, only more so. In 1879 
their wishes were gratified, and an or- 
ganized meet was held on Huseby Hill. 
But sad indeed was the exhibition given 
by the city folks. Jumping was an un- 
known art among them, and when they 
came to the specially constructed plat- 
form they did not leap, they trickled, 
until they struck the hill, when they 
rolled the rest of the way to the bottom. 

Several Telemarken boys, who had 
been brought down for the occasion, 
looked with huge amusement upon these 
performances, and when their turn 
came, they proceeded to show the city 
folks how the peasant could jump. 
Standing erect and pliant at the start, 
sliding down the hill with an ever in- 
creasing impetus until they came to the 
platform, then drawing themselves to- 
gether, as it were, they sprang out into 
the air with confident sureness, landed 
squarely, and glided down the rest of 
the course to the bottom, where they 
brought themselves to a standstill with 
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an easy, graceful turn. To this day one 
of the chief methods of coming to a 
stop is called the “Telemark swing.” 
The record jump at this meet, 1879, 
was 76 feet. It was made by one Tor- 
jus Hemmestvedt, and it is interesting 
to note that fourteen years later he was 
still making records, only this time in 
Red Wing, Minn., U. S. A., where his 
score stood 103 feet. Five years later 
Sven Sollid and Cato Aal added 6 
inches to this, which stood until 1899. 
Asbjorn Nielsen and Morten Hansen 
raised it to 107 feet on Solberg Hill, 
and at the same place in 1900 Olaf 
Tandberg brought it up to 1164 feet. 
Two years later Paul Nesjo, a boy of 
eighteen years, made the phenomenal 
distance of 130 feet, which on February 
9, 1902, at Modum, Norway, was 


raised by Nils Gjestvang to the still 
more remarkable length of 135 feet. 
This stands to-day as the world’s record. 

But to return to Huseby Hill, Chris- 
tiania, in 1879; after the inspiring per- 
formance of the Telemarken boys, the 
wildest enthusiasm reigned. 


Everyone 









































NOT THE SMALLEST PLEASURE OF SKI-RUNNING IS THE GOOD FELLOWSHIP IT PRODUCES. 

















THE CADETS OF NORWAY 


became a skier. Fritjof Nansen, who 
was at that time studying for his degree 
at the University, was warned that un- 
less he gave more attention to his 
studies and less to his ski he would be 
flunked in his class. 

“You must take your choice,” stormed 
the irate professor. “Which would you 
rather be, a doctor of science or an ex- 
pert skier ?” 

“Upon my, soul, sir,” replied Nansen, 
“I have been wondering!” 

Subsequent events have proved him 
not altogether wrong, for it is certain 
that he would not be the celebrated ex- 
plorer he is to-day were it not for his 
skill upon ski. He crossed Greenland 
on them, and during the year and a half 
he and Lieutenant Johansen spent in 
their futile search for the elusive Pole 
they might be said to have almost lived 
on ski, 

For a long time public opinion denied 
to women the pleasure their husbands 
and brothers were enjoying, but soon it 
was no uncommon sight to see a group 
of girls, in their picturesque skiing 
clothes, come skimming over the frozen 
snow along with their male escorts, and 
Mrs. Grundy quickly ceased to look 
askance at them. How much benefit 
this has been to Norway’s race as a 
whole cannot be estimated, and though 
English women say they do not believe 


MUST BECOME EXPERTS. 


skiing improves the figure, Norway’s 
well-loved English Queen Maud has 
been among the most enthusiastic of its 
promoters. Nowadays the ladies have 
meets of their own, during which, how- 
ever, very little jumping is done, and 
prizes are awarded on the ground of 
beauty and grace alone. 

Though Holmenkollen is the big 
official meet of the year, there are many 
other contests, notably those on the 
steeper hill at Solberg, well adapted to 
the making of records. But Holmenkol- 
len is an international affair, to which 
every skiing country of Europe sends 
representatives. A royal box is provided 
in which the king and queen sit, the 
military turns out in force, and all the 
regimental bands vie with each other in 
making the occasion festive. 

Peasant boys from all over the coun- 
try save their money for eight months 
of the year in order to be able to come 
and show their skill. Should they win 
a prize it is in the shape of either a 
gold or a silver medal, of small intrinsic 
value, which if sold would not pay the 
carfare of many a youngster, but it 
means more to him than the whole value 
of his father’s farm. 

The affair is managed by the united 
ski clubs of the country. The hill is 
private property, and no one may ski 
on it save when his chance comes in the 
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contest. He is given three non-consecu- 
tive trials, and is judged according to a 
series of credit marks given by a selected 
number of judges. Style, grace, and 
distance count equally, so it will be seen 
that one may jump the greatest distance, 
and still not win the coveted King’s 
Prize, if he has sacrificed form in the 
performance. 

The contests start at two o’clock in 
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and that most Germans are Lillien. 
felders. Sometimes, in the intermis. 
sions, an adventurous foreigner, who has 
not been officially entered but who 
wishes to prove that his system is as well 
adapted to making “athletic exhibitions” 
as the Norwegian, essays to make the 
jump. Frequently, one might say in- 


variably, he comes to grief, and as he 
tumbles down the hill, in a mingled 


THE LAPS WERE THE BEST OF ALL ON THE SKI. 


the afternoon, but it is fashionable to 
go up early and have lunch at the in- 
teresting inn at Holmenkollen, which is 
beautifully furnished in old Norse style. 
Many people prefer to bring their lunch 
in their knapsacks and only purchase 
their liquid refreshments, and for these 
the hotel has a special “sports cabin.” 
There one finds mostly young people, 
and consequently there fun is rampant. 
The bands are playing, the flags are fly- 
ing, a pleasant, holiday air pervades, and 
good fellowship reigns supreme. 

I have said before that the Lillienfeld 
system does not run much to jumping, 


cloud of ski and snow, the bands strike 
up “Die Wacht am Rhein.” 

It is noteworthy that the musicians 
very seldom have the chance to play 
“Rule Britannia” in this connection, for - 
though an Englishman will cheerfully 
fall and smilingly pick himself up and 
try again on unofficial occasions, he is 
too good a sportsman to want to make 
an exhibition of himself. 

There is only one time when serious 
accidents befall, and that is when a 
jumper lands on his back, and the rear 
ends of his ski stick in the snow. This, 
however, very seldom happens, for 
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man of sufficient ability to be entered is 
usually able to avoid it. A skilled skier 
can feel how he is going to land the in- 
stant he leaps, and if he knows a spill 
is inevitable he will simply relax and let 
himself go. The chances are that when 
he stops the casualties will be nothing 
more serious than a scraped nose and a 
deal of melting snow down his back. A 
man who goes skiing in a linen collar is 
either very skilled or very ignorant of 
the chances of the sport. 

Ecclesiastic recognition has been given 
the sport in the special short, early 
services held in all the churches during 
the season for the convenience of skiers. 
These services are called skiing prayers, 
and a stranger coming into the sacred 
edifices on such an occasion might think 
he had blundered into the barracks of 
a ski corps. However, the services are 
much liked and very well attended, and 
there is no difference of opinion about 
the wisdom of the church authorities in 
thus encouraging a sport making so 
strongly for healthy bodies, and there- 
fore going a long way toward making 
healthy souls. 


One of the most beautiful phases of 
travel on ski is the good fellowship that 
exists between parties’ meeting in the 


woods. One might say “thou” to the 
king without offense if he were on ski, 
and “thou” is the sign manual of in- 
timacy in Norway. Indeed no small 
part of the popularity of this Danish 
prince, who became the Norsemen’s 
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king, is due to his attitude toward and 
skill in the national sport. 

And if, as a former president has said, 
Norway has given America some of her 
most desirable citizens, why can she not 
go further and give America one of the 
most desirable of sports? Of course, 
the work of the National Ski Association 
of America is a step in the right direc- 
tion, comprising as it does about thirty- 
five clubs, with a membership of some 
3,500 active skiers. The American 
records, too, are very satisfactory, prov- 
ing as they do that outside of Norway 
the most creditable performances in ski- 
ing take place in this country. The 
record of Cark Ek, of 103 feet, made 
here in 1902, has been steadily increased 
to 131 feet, made by John Evensen at 
Duluth, Minn., in the tournament of 
1908. 

But why should skiing be confined to 
the Scandinavian population of the 
Northwest? There are several months 
in the year when almost the entire Mid- 
dle Atlantic and Rocky Mountain dis- 
tricts offer good weather conditions, and 
though most of the dealers in sporting 
goods have been unable to show a desir- 
able type of ski, this state of affairs 
would cease to exist as soon as a demand 
was created for the right kind. Let us 
hope that the time when this shall be 
so is not far off, and that soon the 
splendid sport of skating will be no more 
popular than the even more splendid 
sport of the ski. 
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ONTY sagged wearily in 
the saddle, giving the 
pony an unusually loose 
rein. Theworld drowsed, 
the silence breathed pre- 
monition, space was an 

unending thing that stretched into inter- 
minable distances. It was a world of 
sand and white heat and treeless waste, 
in which living, breathing man was an 
atom—not even important in his own 
estimation. 

The pony drooped, forcing its tired 
legs forward with slow, automatic reg- 
ularity. A hundred yards in the rear 
the pack horse trailed with lowered 
head, dragging its hoofs in the hot 
sand. 

Had the ruler of the universe looked 
down into Purgatory Valley on this af- 
ternoon he would have seen the bald 
hills and the precipitous rock walls that 


marked the course of Purgatory River. 
He would have seen the sand and dust 
and the cactus—fixtures of a changeless 
country. Twenty miles into the west- 
ern distance he would have seen the 
straggling adobe headquarters of the 
Bar Cross ranch, set down in the center 
of desolation. He could not have failed 
to see Monty and his pack horse and 
the pony approaching Purgatory River 
from the west; he could not have failed 
to see Miss McVea and her pony ap- 
proaching from the east. 

There was water in the Purgatory 
River, and water was what Miss 
McVea and her pony needed; it was 
what Monty and his pony and the pack 
horse needed. Monty was half a mile 
nearer the river than Miss McVea, and 
the hills obscured his vision. So he 
rode glumly forward, unaware and dis- 
consolate. 
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When he reached the trail that sloped 
down into the bed of the stream he 
found it unnecessary to urge his beasts. 
They drank eagerly, burying their 
muzzles deep. Monty dismounted and 
knelt on a projecting rock ledge, scoop- 
ing up the water in dripping handfuls. 
He stood up presently, stretching his 
tall figure to disperse the saddle weari- 
ness. Then he drooped, his expression 
becoming the lugubrious mask of self- 
pity. 

“A cowhand ain’t nothin’,” he de- 
clared to the surrounding silence. 

He gazed abstractedly at the rock 
wall on the opposite side of the river. 
After a time his expression hardened. 
Again his mind dwelt on the cause. 

Monty’s presence at Purgatory River 
was not a result of chance. McVea 
had committed the unpardonable sin of 
casting him off in the middle of the sea- 
son, when any cowpuncher had a right 
to expect a ranch manager to consider 
his services invaluable. Yet Monty did 


not profess ignorance of the cause. 
That was a thing which every puncher 
in the Bar Cross outfit had discussed 
Only lately had McVea 


exhaustively. 
stumbled upon it. And then 

So Monty was bound for Trinidad, 
where he intended to linger in liquor 
until he found that solace which time 
brings. Afterwards he would look for 
a job. Now he stood on the projecting 
rock ledge above the bed of the stream. 
Bitterness had settled into the marrow 
of his bones. 

Unaware of the presence of Monty, 
Miss McVea approached the river. 

“A cowhand ain’t nothin’,” declared 
Monty again. 

There was the flatness of utter hope- 
lessness in his tone. Refreshed, the 
water dripping from its muzzle, the 
pony turned a thankful, inquiring eye 
upon him. He approached it, patted 
its steaming flank, and then swung 
stifly into the saddle. Riding into the 
shallow water of the crossing, he urged 
the pony toward the rock trail that led 
up the opposite bank of the stream. 

He had not yet cleared the water 
when Miss McVea’s pony clattered 
down the slope. 

“Jessie!” said Monty.. In his voice 
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two notes were dominant—surprise and 
pleasure. 

“Why, Monty!” was all Miss McVea 
said. 

The two ponies browsed the tops of 
the dried river weeds unmolested. The 
pack horse sagged to a halt and did 
likewise. Ona bald rock Miss McVea 
and Monty sat and talked. Monty’s 
glumness was now only a_ haunting 
memory. 

“Of course father does not expect me 
back for a week,” said Miss McVea, 
smiling demurely into Monty’s eyes, 
“but things were so dull over at Yea- 
ger’s that—and Two Butte Creek is 
dried up, and—and I wanted to see you 
again.” 

At that Monty’s glumness returned. 
For a sweet moment he had forgotten. 

“You're seein’ me again for the last 
time,’ he said shortly, kicking savagely 
at a lizard that regarded him with stony 
gaze. 

“Monty!” Miss McVea seized his 
shoulders firmly and looked into his 
eyes for evidence of untruth. There 
was none. 

“Tt’s all up,” he said. “Your father 
knows, and I’m leavin’ Bar Cross.” 

Miss McVea’s cheeks whitened, but 
her lips were firm. 

“Where are you going?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“Trinidad,” responded Monty. 

“And then—” Miss McVea hesi-~ 
tated for an answer. 

“Don’t know. Reckon 
somewhere.” 

Defiance wrought steely points in 
Miss McVea’s eyes. 

“Monty,” she said tensely, “do you 
love me?” 

“Shore,” said Monty, “but 

“Then prove it!” interrupted Miss 
McVea. 

Monty lifted puzzled eyes to hers. 
How was a man to prove his love for a 
woman when the world had gone back 
on him? 

“We might elope,” he suggested, 
scenting a way out of the difficulty. 

“We won't elope,” returned Miss 
McVea decidedly. “And you won't 
go to Trinidad, or—or land somewhere. 
You'll go right down the valley to 


I'll land 
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Shallow Bend and take up a quarter 
section. You'll build a cabin and a 
corral and some sheds. And when 
you’ve got a start we'll be married. 

“This is Government land and dad 
don’t own it any more than you do. 
I’ve got some money that was left me 
by dad’s brother, and I'll trust you to 
do the right thing. We'll be a com- 
pany, and I'll take half the profits.” 

“T’d be a nester,” said Monty reflec- 
tively. “You know what happens to 
nesters around these parts.” 

“Tf I was a man I’d be a man,” said 
Miss McVea coldly. 

“T reckon I’m a man,” returned 
Monty. “To prove it I’m going down 
to Shallow Bend and stake out my 
land.” 


II 


ONE day the range boss stepped into 
McVea’s office to make his report. For 
three days the Bar Cross outfit had been 
working the river range, after having 
swept the grass from the plains. 

There was peace in McVea’s mind. 
For two months he had been relieved 
of Monty’s presence. Miss McVea 
seemed unmoved by the cowpuncher’s 
absence and went about her household 
duties with a song on her lips and an 
unwonted sparkle in her eyes. She had 
not mentioned Monty, but she had gone 
on long rides—alone. This was un- 
usual, and McVea had cautioned her. 

“There’s nothing on the range or in 
the foothills for a girl to see,” he said, 
speaking solicitously. “And I don’t 
want you to take such long rides. If you 
must do it, there’s Pete,or Bud, or Webb 
Ball could go with you and e 

“T can take care of myself,” she said 
coldly. “When I want a male chaperon 
I'll let you know.” 

This made McVea smile. 
McVea spirit. 

When the range boss stepped inside 
the door of McVea’s office the manager 
was busy poring over his cattle tally. 
He hesitated in this work as he caught 
the range boss’s eye. 

“There’s a nester over on Shallow 
Bend!” said the range boss. 

McVea placed his chin on his hands 


It was the 
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and looked at the range boss over the 
top of his desk. As the eyes of the two 
men met, the range boss smiled. What- 
ever McVea read in this smile caused 
his lips to straighten as he rose from 
his chair and stood rigid, his face dark- 
ening with a growing suspicion. 

“Well?” he said. 

“It’s Monty.” 

Silence fell in the manager’s office. 

The Bar Cross manager had a way of 
dealing with nesters—a way which the 
range boss knew. In at least half a 
dozen cases which the range boss might 
have mentioned the method had proved 
efficacious. 

But heretofore the method had been 
applied only to strangers. The men of 
the outfit would run off a strangers’ 
cattle or burn his buildings or work 
ruin and misery upon him in numerous 
other ways—all in a spirit of reckless 
fun. But would they do this to Monty? 
Monty had always played fair with the 
boys of Bar Cross. 

“Maybe it’s a bluff,” said McVea 
presently. “He feels some sore because 
I laid him off in the middle of the 
summer. I reckon he'll stick around a 
while and then make tracks.” 

“Nary a track,” the range boss as- 
sured him. “He’s built a cabin and a 
corral, hauling the timber from the cot- 
tonwood down by the Bend. He means 
to stay.” 

“Tf he stays,” said McVea, “we’ll—” 
He held back the bald threat. “The 
Bar Cross range is unhealthy for nes- 
ters,” he concluded, going back to his 
tally sheets. 

Having a knowledge far beyond that 
suspected by the manager the range boss 
turned his head and smiled. Riding the 
river trail a month before, the range 
boss had come upon Monty, building 
his cabin on Shallow Bend. Miss 
McVea’s pony was hitched near by. 
Clearly, it was the duty of the range 
boss to report immediately, but the hon- 
orable man has never yet been able to 
resist the importunities of woman, and 
Miss McVea was always most attrac- 
tive in her persuasive moods. ‘There- 
fore had the range boss been derelict in 
his duty, stolidly awaiting the time when 
the herd would sweep into the valley 
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near Shallow Bend and discovery be in- 
evitable. That time had now come. 

The range boss had finished his busi- 
ness and was going out when McVea 
called him back. 

“We'll ride over to Shallow Bend to- 
morrow afternoon and see his layout,” 
he said. 

When the range boss had departed 
McVea summoned his daughter. She 


came through the door that opened into 
the sitting room and stood in the open- 
ing, a tall, slender figure, erect, the 
ghost of a smile in her eyes and on her 
lips. 

“Jessie,” said McVea sternly, “Monty 
is nestering over on Shallow Bend.” 

Miss McVea’s smile broadened but 
she said nothing. McVea continued 
earnestly : 

“T’ve noticed that Monty has been 
kind of sweet on you. Of course you 
know that I don’t want you to get thick 
with any scrub cowpuncher.” 

“That’s why you sent me over to 
Yeager’s,” said Miss McVea sweetly. 

McVea flushed. He had told her to 
Stay at Yeager’s for a month, until he 
could dispose of Monty. She had re- 
turned at the end of three weeks. He 


had never been able to accept literally 
her declaration that life at Yeager’s was 
dull. She had always shown a wisdom 
far beyond her years. 

“IT know enough about Monty to 
know that he ain’t naturally a nester,” 
he said, wisely ignoring her reply. 
“And his hanging around Bar Cross is 
for a purpose. That purpose is to be 
near you.” 


HE HAD NOT YET CLEARED THE 
WATER WHEN MISS MCcVEA’S 
PONY CLATTERED DOWN THE 
OPPOSITE SLOPE. 


“Well?” said Miss McVea. 

“T don’t want him hanging around 
here!” snapped McVea. 

Miss McVea laughed. “Really,” she 
remarked, quite unruffled, “I don’t see 
how you can prevent him from staying 
at Shallow Bend and proving his 
claim.” 

McVea_ scowled. ‘“There’s some 
ways,” he said brusquely, “that I don’t 
like to mention. ‘They ain’t polite nor 
gentle. And they’d mean heaps of 
trouble for Monty.” 

He hesitated, looking at her intently 
and speaking with broad _insinuation. 
“‘There’s one way which would make 
him pull up stakes without my having 
to get him into trouble.” 

His daughter’s eyes were unwavering. 
“Well?” she questioned. 
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or 


That’s for you to send him a note 
telling him that you don’t care to have 
him hanging around Bar Cross.” 

Miss McVea smiled gently. 
that would be a lie,” she said. 

The tally sheet dropped from 
McVea’s fingers. He started up, red 
of face, with a curse on his lips. Then 
he sat down again, dull fire smoldering 
in his eyes. 

“That means you’ve fallen in love 
with him, I suppose?” he sneered. 

Miss McVea’s eyelids drooped. 
McVea picked up the fallen tally sheet 
and nervously made some meaningless 
figures upon it. 

“That’s all,” he said gruffy. “I 
reckon we'll have to try one of the other 
ways.” 


“But 


Ill 


MEANWHILE, over on Shallow Bend, 
Monty labored doggedly to found a 
habitation. The cabin grew—a pre- 
tentious structure one story high, with 
one room and a lean-to. The walls 
were of logs, hauled with infinite 
patience and labor from the adjoining 
cottonwoods. The roof was sod, bed- 
ded down on stout timbers. “Two win- 
dows and a door furnished light. 

Much serious thought had been 
given to the building of the cabin. 
Many close conferences had been held 
while the work of construction went 
slowly forward. Had McVea known 
that his daughter rode every day to 
Shallow Bend he would have regretted 
dismissing Monty. Love amidst the 
solitude, with no witnesses but the trees, 
was nothing less than Paradise. 

“The cabin is small, of course,” said 
Miss McVea, viewing it from the fallen 
tree trunk in the cottonwood shade, 
where she and Monty passed innumer- 
able hours making plans and considering 
the future, “but we must make it an- 
swer.” 

There were no serious differences 
over the plans. The cabin was com- 
pleted amidst an atmosphere of perfect 
happiness. 

Then Monty fenced in his quarter- 
section with a rambling array of posts 
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—and barbed wire secured from La 
Junta and charged to Miss McVea. A 
shed rose, then another; a fenced in- 
closure to be used as a corral was built. 
Then Monty was ready for business, 

His animals—the pack horse and the 
pony—occupied the corral for a time, 
but presently steers began to make their 
appearance and a new and smaller in- 
closure was staked out for the horses, 

On an afternoon two months from 
the time he had begun _ operations, 
Monty leaned against the corral fence 
and surveyed the result of his labors, 
Miss McVea had been gone from Shal- 
low Bend for an hour. Shining down 
upon Monty was the sun—unchanged. 
It was the same sun that had almost 
overpowered him at Purgatory crossing 
two months before. 

Over him was the same empty sky, 
around him the same silence and the in- 
terminable distances. And yet these 
things seemed not the same. For 
Monty’s heart was lighter; before him 
was a future. He stood erect and 
stretched himself. 

“Tt ain’t a half bad place,” he said. 

He turned, the clatter of hoofs reach- 
ing his ears. Emerging from the shal- 
low water of the crossing were two 
ponies with riders. 

“McVea and the range boss,” said 
Monty, and certain hard lines fell about 
his mouth, 

He watched their approach for an in- 
stant and then, turning unconcernedly, 
deftly drew his six-shooter from_ its 
holster and stuck it between his shirt 
and the waistband of his trousers in 
front. Then while McVea and _ the 
range boss clattered up to the corral gate 
he carelessly whistled a selection from 
his picturesque musical repertoire. 

He held his position at the fence. It 
was strategical and convenient. He 
merely nodded at McVea and the range 
boss as they pulled up their ponies and 
dismounted within twenty feet of him. 
He knew why McVea had come. 
McVea’s first visit to a nester was al- 
ways indicative of dire tragedy to follow. 
There had never been an exception. 

“Reckon on proving this claim?” 
asked McVea by way of getting down 
to business. 
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Monty nodded toward his buildings. 

“I reckon it’s proved,” he stated 
shortly. 

Catching Monty’s eye the range boss 
smiled genially. “Proved?” McVea 
laughed satirically. “I reckon you 
don’t prove nothing around these parts 
without witnesses.” 

Monty smiled, but from his waist- 
band came his six-shooter, and he leveled 
it in the general direction of McVea 
and the range boss, 

“It’s the same old game,” he said 
quietly, but his tone conjured up 
thoughts of death and violence. “It’s 
the game you’ve worked on every man 
that’s tried to prove a claim in these here 
parts. Sometimes it worked because 
the men got scared out quick. Some- 
times when it didn’t work you tried 
other things. But you’ve struck some- 
thing different. I ain’t a bit scared of 
you.” 

He smiled with level eyes at McVea. 
“You got that down?” he said coldly. 
“I ain’t a bit scared. And I’m goin’ 
to stay right here!” 

There was no bluster in his manner, 
only the calm positiveness of the man 
who knows what the next step will 
bring. 

McVea thought to parley. “If that’s 
the way you feel about it, I’m willing to 
buy: r 

“You couldn’t buy nothin’ that be- 
longs to me,” interrupted Monty, “not 
even that old skate of a pack horse.” 

“But ” 

“That’s the final word, I reckon,” 
resumed Monty. “I don’t care to 
waste any more time gassin’ with you. 
And I don’t remember that I asked you 
to come over here to talk to me about 
anything.” 

McVea _ crimsoned. 
again—”’ he threatened. 

A flash shot from Monty’s pistol; 
smoke curled from the muzzle. McVea’s 
hat lifted and settled down again. Near 
its crown a ragged hole showed where 
Monty’s bullet had traveled. 

“I reckon you heard me say some- 
thing about wastin’ time with you,” 
he drawled. “As for you visitin’ me 
again—” He laughed. “Don’t you 
come near me,” he warned, 


“Tl visit you 
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He was still standing at the fence 
when the range boss and McVea reached 
Shallow Bend crossing on their way to 
Bar Cross ranch, but he was looking at 
them from behind the muzzle of his 
six-shooter. 

It was too good to keep. The range 
boss chuckled to himself at the camp 
fire, arousing thereby the curiosity of 
the boys. 

“McVea done rode over to Shallow 
Bend to scare Monty,” he said to the 
eager-eared group. 

“Yes?” they chorused. 

“But Monty didn’t scare,” returned 
the range boss. “Didn’t feaze him at 
all. An’ I reckon you-all never seen 
slicker shootin’.” 

“Monty is plum quick!” agreed the 
admiring listeners. 

“Yes,” the range boss drawled. 
“Mac told me later that it wasn’t 
Monty’s bullet that lifted his hat—it 
was his hair. He was that shocked.” 

“Mac won't let up on him though,” 
said a tall puncher who had been long 
at Bar Cross. ‘Mac ain’t the kind to 
let a nester get the best of him.” 

“I’m looking for onusual doings,” 
commented the wagon boss. ‘We-all 
know that Monty ain't spring 
chicken. That time he Hank 
Williams over on 

“There’s more than cattle stealing in 
this case,” said the horse wrangler. “I 
reckon Miss McVea might tell some- 
thing about Monty takin’ up that claim 
on Shallow Bend.” 

A silence fell around the fire. The 
boys had heard—and resented—McVea’s 
allusion to the unfitness of any cow- 
puncher to become his _ son-in-law. 
Sympathy for Monty was bound to 
show. 

“T reckon one man is as good as an- 
other in these here parts,” said a tall 
puncher presently. 

Heads in the shadows bobbed affirma- 
tively. 

“I’m banking on Monty to win hands 
down,” commented the wagon boss. 

In the darkness the range boss saw 
the significant grins that swept around 
the circle. Then his own face was 
turned toward the distance and the 
silence. 


no 
shot 
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A FLASH SHOT FROM MONTY’S PISTOL; SMOKE CURLED FROM THE MUZZLE. 


IV 


Monty thrived amazingly. His small 
herd grew to hundreds, and his hun- 
dreds roamed the range unmolested. 
Early in his new venture he adopted a 
brand—the Double Cross. The adop- 
tion of this brand provoked the mem- 
bers of the Bar Cross to grim humor 
and sent McVea into transports of bitter 
anger. 

The manager looked upon Monty’s 
use of this brand as an act of defiance, 
and though he made no direct charge, 


the men of the outfit began to under- 
stand that McVea suspected Monty of 
planning to appropriate Bar Cross stock 
as opportunity offered. Vigilance alone 
would prevent the merging of the Bar 
Cross brand into that of the Double 
Cross. 

The merging of the two brands was 
a simple problem in pyrography. The 
Bar Cross sign, applied with a red hot 
iron to McVea’s cattle, read _ thus, 
“+” which might readily be trans- 
formed into the Double Cross by the 
addition of a vertical bar. Viewed 
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from a mechanical standpoint the op- 
eration was so trifling that detection 
would be practically impossible. And 
so each addition to Monty’s herd was 
viewed with suspicion by McVea, for 
there was always the thought that under 
the sign of the Double Cross many of 
the Bar Cross cattle were masquerad- 
ing. 

But of course suspicions availed noth- 
ing. To all appearances Monty walked 
the straight and narrow path, neither 
meddling with the Bar Cross cattle nor 
obtruding his presence upon McVea. 
His meetings with the manager were 
marvels of frigidity. 

Not so did Monty meet the boys of 
Bar Cross. Between him and the boys 
in previous times had existed the most 
cordial relations, and something more 
than mere rivalry was needed to disturb 
them. This thing McVea saw—and 
heeded. His knowledge had come 
through a conversation with the range 
boss, which had occurred one day when 
McVea had felt particularly worried 
over the situation. 

“Monty’s been  nestering on_ this 
range for a whole year,” said McVea. 
There was resentment in his voice. 

The range boss nodded languidly. 
“We've had nesters in these parts be- 
fore,” he returned. 

“Sure,” said McVea, astonished that 
the range boss should ask confirmation 
on this score. 

“And the boys have always helped 
you to show them that this country 
didn’t need them.” 

“Sure. What you driving at?” 

“T reckon you’re going to play a lone 
hand in driving Monty out. The boys 
are with him.” 

McVea had suspected this, but had 
not dared speak it. Now his long sub- 
dued anger surged forth spitefully. 

“Tll fire every damned one of 
them—” he began. But he broke off 
abruptly when the range boss smiled 
dryly. 

“I wouldn’t say that very loud,” he 
admonished quietly. ‘You see, Monty’s 
pretty well established. He’s got a 
corral that’s plenty big enough, he’s got 
some buildings, and he’s got some steers. 
I'm figgerin’ that he’ll get more. He’s 
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got water. And there ain’t a piece of 
country around here that’s got a better 
range than that bit around Shallow 
Bend. I reckon if you fired any of the 


boys some of them might go over to 
The range boss smiled very 


Monty.” 
slightly. 

McVea would have defied the boys 
had he dared. He would have stormed 
at the range boss had he not caught the 
latter’s smile. That had told him bet- 
ter than words of a thing he had sus- 
pected already—that the range boss 
secretly sympathized with the discharged 
puncher. He would have meditated 
violence upon Monty had he not sus- 
pected that such an action would be re- 
sented by the men of the outfit and that 
Monty would return his compliments 
in kind. Where the element of per- 
sonal danger threatened the manager 
was not hasty. 

For many days thereafter he gave 
much thought to the situation. In the 
range boss’s words there had been much 
to think over. He was at liberty to 
discharge every man of the Bar Cross 
outfit, but if he did one result was in- 
evitable—his thousands would dwindle 
by many head. Monty’s brand would 
be substituted for his own. The boys of 
Bar Cross would do this in a spirit of 
grim reprisal. 

And the law? Purgatory cattlemen 
laughed at the law. No; McVea did 
not intend to give Monty that advan- 
tage. As long as the boys were in his 
employ they would guard his interests, 
and much as they liked Monty they 
would hang him’ without hesitation 
should it be proved that he had appro- 
priated Bar Cross cattle. The thing 
to do was 

McVea was riding down near Pur- 
gatory crossing when the thought came 
to him, and for a time he struggled with 
it, feeling something of the thrills that 
come with inspiration. Then suddenly 
he shut his jaws with decision and 
turned his pony’s head in the direction 
of Shallow Bend. 

Monty’s cattle were feeding far down 
behind the cottonwood when McVea 
rode near them to cross to the long slope 
that led up the valley. Quite casually 
he skirted the edge of the herd, his 
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eyes alert for Monty’s brand. There 
it was—the Double Cross. 

McVea scanned the distance for signs 
of man. Seeing none, he sat long on 
his pony, mentally measuring the size of 
the Double Cross brand. Then, smil- 
ing placidly, he continued on his way. 

That night the manager slept the 
first sound sleep he had known for many 
nights, but in his dreams there occurred 
a curious confusion of cow-brands. 
Try as he might he could not prevent 
the Bar Cross brand from merging 
mysteriously into that of the Double 
Cross. 

The day following McVea’s trip to 
Shallow Bend he sent the blacksmith 
with the wagon. During the latter’s 
absence the manager spent the greater 
part of the day in the shop busy at some 
mysterious labor. The next morning 
the boys drove in a bunch of yearlings 
for branding. After they were cor- 


ralled, McVea drew the range boss to 
the fence. 
“We've got some fine yearlings this 
season,” he remarked casually. 
“T reckon they’re as good as the next 
’ ” 
man’s,” returned the range boss. 


“Clean-cut bunch,” observed McVea; 
“and they ain’t marked none to speak 
of.” 

“Except that shorthorn over near the 
gate,” said the range boss. He indi- 
cated a steer with a rich, red-brown 
coat, broken by a patch of dead white 
near the right shoulder. 

McVea nodded assent, smiling with 
gratified eyes. “There ain’t another 
steer like that in the corral,” he said. 
“T reckon that one is a freak. You're 
branding them to-morrow,” he added. 

“Sure,” returned the range boss. 

He looked quickly at McVea, sur- 
prised that he should ask the question. 
It is not good business to confine cattle 
to the corral for more than two consec- 
utive days. 

The next morning the Bar Cross out- 
fit sweated amidst the reek and dust of 
the corral. An hour after noon Miss 
McVea rode down to look on for a 
moment before starting on her daily 
ride. A steer with a rich, reddish- 
brown coat and a dead white patch near 
the shoulder was down on the floor of 
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the corral and a puncher was applying 
the red-hot iron of the Bar Cross, 

“An odd mark,” commented Miss 
McVea in the presence of the range 
boss. 

“Just what the Old Ma— the Boss 
said yesterday,” returned the range boss, 
blushing. 

Then Miss McVea rode on, the 
range boss looking after her and smiling 
his worshipful admiration, 

Miss McVea returned at dusk and 
unbridled her pony at the corral gate. 
As she passed the cattle corral she 
noticed that it yawned emptily. She 
went into the house and removed her 
travel-stained garments. 

“Ride far?” questioned McVea over 
the supper table. 

“To Shallow Bend,” she returned. 

McVea sipped his coffee in a dead 
silence. He stole a furtive glance at 
his daughter, remarking mentally how 
greatly the forward thrust of her chin 
resembled his own; more evidence of 
the McVea spirit. He could not be 
harsh with her, and yet he could not let 
her best him. 

“T reckon Monty is still over on 
Shallow Bend?” he ventured. 

Miss McVea smiled. “He was still 
there at three o'clock,” she returned 
quietly. 

“Glad I got rid of him,” sneered 
McVea. “Any man who lays around 
days is no fit man for the Bar Cross.” 

Miss McVea stiffened with sudden 
coldness. “There’s only one man be- 
sides himself,” she remonstrated sharply; 
“a man called Bud, from Trinidad. 
And he is in the bunkhouse with a 
broken leg. Monty rides watch from 
sundown until near dawn. Then he 
comes in and takes care of Bud. He is 
not lazy!” she added stoutly. 

McVea inspected his empty cup. 
“When I sent you East to school,” he 
said finally, very heavily and slowly, “I 
didn’t think you would come home and 
take up with a cattle thief!” 

Very deliberately Miss McVea arose 
and stood beside the table, her eyes blaz- 
ing indignation. Her father’s eyes met 
hers as he looked up. Across the table 
the McVea spirit flashed its indomita- 
bility. 
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“If you have said that for the pur- 
pose of making me think less of Monty 
you will not succeed,” said Miss McVea 
frigidly. “If Monty has a good season, 
we will be married in the spring.” 

McVea rose abruptly, his face red 
with wrath. “This won’t be a good 
season for cattle thieves,” he threatened. 
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He returned to the range boss, his face 
showing perplexity. 

“It’s the Double Cross! Monty is 
shore careless with his steers.” . 

“Saw the brand from here,” said the 
range boss with a sigh of partial relief. 
“Thought I was locoed.” 

“This is to-day,” he added, speaking 








Then he went into the office and 


slammed the door. Miss McVea could 
hear him mumbling profanely. 


V 
Ripinc the range with Webb Ball, 


the range boss reined in his pony and 
stared with wide, troubled eyes at the 
edge of the herd nearest him. 

“How in hell—!” he began. And 
then he turned to the puncher. “Do 
you see a reddish-brown yearling with a 
patch of dead white near the shoulder ?” 

“Shore,” returned Ball. 

“What’s her brand?” questioned the 
range boss. 

The puncher spurred his pony along- 
side the yearling, taking a swift, search- 
ing glance at the brand on its flank. 





“SHORE, HE SAID, “ FATHERLY AD- 
VICE DON’T HURT NONE OF Us.” 


to the distance, “and we branded them 
yearlings yesterday and drove them out 
here last night. I reckon you won't 
say that’s a lie?’ he demanded, defiance 
glinting in his eyes. 

“T reckon not,” returned the puncher. 
“To-day is to-day, and we drove them 
yearlings out here last night.” 

“And how far do you say it is to 
Monty’s herd?” questioned the range 
boss. 

“Twenty miles.” 

“Nearer twenty-five,” stated the 
range boss heavily. He drew out a 
massive silver timepiece, consulting it 
with grave deliberation. 

“Tt’s nine o'clock,” he said. “We 
started from Bar Cross last night at 
seven, and we got here this morning at 
six. That leaves three hours. And 
we've got a steer branded with the 
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Double Cross. That steer couldn’t 
have come from Monty’s herd, you 
reckon ?” 

Ball made a negative sign. Then he 
smiled. “I reckon I branded that steer 
yesterday over at Bar Cross,” he said. 
“You and Miss McVea was standing 
beside the fence.” 

“Yes,” said the range boss. There 
was a little grimness in his smile. “I’m 
glad I’m seeing things right,” he said. 


VI 


A MUCH better view of the corral 
could have been obtained by walking to 
the edge of the cottonwood, but neither 
Monty nor Miss McVea appeared to be 
desirous of changing their viewpoint. 
The fallen log afforded an excellent 
seat, and, besides, a corner of the corral 
could be seen, and Bud, his broken leg 
quite healed, could not grin furtively 
at them over the top of the corral fence. 

It is not considered polite for a com- 
mon cowpuncher to hurl orders to his 
employer while that employer tarries in 
the shade beside a pretty young woman, 
or Bud would have bawled his protest 
ages ago. With commendable forbear- 
ance in the face of obvious neglect Bud 
continued to brand cattle. Through 
the gnarled and twisted branches of a 
bunch of nondescript timber Monty and 
Miss McVea watched him. 

“Two hundred and fifty head for the 
first year’s work ain’t half bad,” said 
Monty. 

“We'll double that 
boasted Miss McVea. 

“And if we do,” grinned Monty, 
“there'll be something else going 
double.” 

“Brazen—” began Miss McVea. 
The timber clump obstructed Bud’s 
view. 


Bud had 


” 
next year, 


again. 


swung his 
Monty and Miss McVea watched as 
the loop fell true and a yearling came 


rope 


prone to the floor of the corral. 
Through the bars of the fence the red- 
dish-brown coat of the steer caught and 
held Miss McVea’s sharp gaze. She 
started up from the log and stepped 
rapidly around the bunch of nondescript 
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timber, and was halfway to the corral 
fence before Monty caught up with her. 

“What’s up?” Monty was at her 
side vainly trying to subdue his excite- 
ment. 

Miss McVea was at the corral bars 
before she answered. Then she drew 
herself up proudly, with a haughtiness 
that more than once had moved Monty 
to awe when he had seen it applied in 
his presence. He had never thought of 
her being haughty toward him. His 
shoulders drooped; surprise had dealt 
him a blow that threatened to topple 
over his structure of self-esteem. 

“IT should have listened to father,” 
said Miss McVea coldly. 

Monty’s jaw dropped. Was repen- 
tance come at the eleventh hour? 
There had been times when he had half 
feared she would fail him at the last 
moment. If that moment had come she 
would find him a man. He straight- 
ened up, became the care-free, careless 
puncher he had been before he knew 
there existed such a person as Miss 
McVea. 

“Shore,” he said. He folded his 
arms and rocked slowly back and forth 
on his heels and toes. “Fatherly advice 
don’t hurt none of us.” 

The chill of strife and contention 
settled down over the spot where love 
and peace had dwelt. Miss McVea 
sensed the apathy of burned out passion. 
She had recognized the steer as the year- 
ling that had been branded before her 
eyes in her father’s corral some days 
since. 

Of course Monty’s affected careless- 
ness was mere bravado. She had heard 
that all cattle (Ah! how she abhorred 
the word) thieves pretended this care- 
lessness. It showed their absolute in- 
difference. And yet Monty—— 

Monty did not see Miss McVea’s lips 
quiver, for she had turned her head 
when she felt her emotions surging 
within her. 

“Monty,” she said, her head still 
averted, “how did you come by that 
yearling?” 

Monty fell easily into sarcasm. How 
could he know that Miss McVea’s hopes 
clung to his reply? If he had told her 
that he had come by the steer in the 
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regular way, she would have believed 
him in spite of the evidence of her own 
senses. But it pleased Monty to rush 
headlong into trouble. 

“T reckon I must have rustled it from 
your father,” he returned tartly. 

“T suspected as much,” said Miss 
McVea. 

She sighed. Monty kicked grimly 
into a hummock. He was puzzled and 
indignant. 

“TI am going home to Bar Cross,” said 
Miss McVea. She stared over Monty’s 
head as she spoke to him. 

“IT suppose you won’t object to my 
driving the steer home to its proper 
owner?” she said coldly, with obvious 
sarcasm. 

Monty flushed with momentary 
anger. Then grim humor moved him 
to impulse. 

“Shore,” he said shortly. “I reckon 
I don’t want to keep you from takin’ 
what belongs to you.” 

Very stiffly Monty made his way to 
the corral gate and directed Bud to cut 
out the reddish-brown yearling. This 
done, Monty stood rigid beside the gate 
while the steer charged out and was 
driven down into the river trail by the 
astonished Bud. Miss McVea lingered 
for a moment. 

“Monty,” she said through suspic- 
iously tense lips, “I am sorry.” 

Then, swinging into the saddle, she 
fled down into the shallow water of the 
crossing, driving the steer before her. 

Monty watched her until she disap- 
peared behind the foothills on the op- 
posite side of the river. 

“IT reckon she’s give me the double 
cross,” he said glumly. 


VII 


McVEa was standing in his office 
door when his daughter drove the steer 
up to the corral gate. A loafing puncher 
lowered the bars for the newcomer and 
then replaced them, while Miss McVea 
dismounted from her pony and ap- 


proached her father. McVea had rec- 
ognized the yearling and his eyes were 
wide with surprise and wonder. This 
was getting results more quickly than he 
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had expected. It had not been much 
more than a week since he had secretly 
branded the yearling and less than three 
days since he had given orders to an un- 
principled puncher to see that it was 
safely among the Double Cross cattle 
within the next fortnight. Evidently 
the puncher had been alert to his orders. 

McVea was elated. He was also 
puzzled. His plan had been to swoop 
down upon Monty with half a dozen 
of the Bar Cross boys, catch him red- 
handed with the yearling, and then and 
there apply the law of the range. This 
course would have accomplished the 
two things he desired. The last per- 
son he had expected to enlist on his 
side was his daughter. Therefore he 
awaited her first word in wondering si- 
lence. 

“TI have brought the yearling home,” 
she said. 

Her voice was listless—flat. She 
sank down on the lower step of the 
porch and stared stonily in front of her, 
not even taking the trouble to shake the 
dust from her skirts. 

“T reckon you found it over on Shal- 
low Bend?” 

“Yes,” dispassionately. 

“H’m!” McVea’s exclamation was 
couched in fulsome triumph. 

He shuffled his feet nervously for a 
moment, at a loss for words to speak his 
thoughts. It was a time when he 
should have been diplomatic, for he 
should have known that while a woman 
will suffer humiliation in silence, she 
will refuse to condemn utterly the man 
who has been her ideal. 

“Monty is a common cattle thief,” 
he said sonorously, unable to hide his 
satisfaction over the turn of things. 
And then— “You should have listened 
to your father.” 

Miss McVea nibbled at her lips nerv- 
ously. Those were almost the words 
she had used to Monty. She had used 
them then because she had been sur- 
prised and startled at seeing her father’s 
yearling among the cattle in Monty’s 
corral. Used by her they were mere 
figures of impulse; coming from her 
father they were burdened with a cold, 
calculating, and horrible significance. 


They would hang Monty! She had 
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been—she would be—the instrument of 
his death. She had not thought of that! 
She rose suddenly, her face white, her 
eyes filled with a new determination. 
She laughed nervously as she confronted 
her father. 

“T told an untruth,” she said with a 
queer little quaver in her voice. “I did 
not get the yearling from the Double 
Cross; I found it feeding down the 
valley near the Bar Cross herd. I 
brought it here because we quarreled.” 

McVea laughed. “I reckon you 
didn’t think to look at the brand,” he 
said. “If you had, you might have seen 
that it was the Double Cross.” 
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amidst which rode several men, ap- 
proaching Bar Cross with whirlwind 
speed. They rode in a compact mass, 
and in the center was a horseman whom 
the others seemed to guard. McVea’s 
smile grew very grim. 

“T reckon you won’t need to go to 
Shallow Bend,” he said significantly; 
“the boys have got him.” 

Miss McVea steadied herself by the 


“1 RECKON SHE’S GIVE ME THE DOUBLE 


Miss McVea started. Then her eyes 
went slowly to the corral where the lone 
reddish-brown yearling stood broadside 
to the view. The distance was too far 
to distinguish the brand. Knowing the 
steer bore the brand, she was not able 
to trace a single line of it. How could 
her father ? 

She rose swiftly, calling to the 
puncher who had taken charge of her 
pony. McVea smiled, interpreting her 
action to mean that she intended to ride 
to Shallow Bend to warn Monty of his 
danger. A good mile out on the plains 
McVea saw a ballooning dust cloud, 


CROSS,” HE SAID GLUMLY. 


slender post that served as a_ porch 
column, standing rigid and silent, her 
face white with a growing fear. 
“Reckon they must have got Monty 
directly after he took the yearling,” re- 


marked McVea. “I told Yeager to 
keep an eye on the cattle when they 
got close to Shallow Bend.” 

Miss McVea said nothing, but when 
the riders rounded the far end of the 
corral fence she smiled. 

The group swept up to the porch 
with a flourish. Long before they had 
arrived there, McVea had seen that 
something had gone wrong. The man 
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riding in the center guarded by the boys 
was not Monty; it was Yeager, the 
man to whom McVea had given his in- 
structions regarding the reddish-brown 
yearling. McVea’s smile had disap- 
peared. 

“We've caught a thief,” said the 
range boss. He spurred his pony up 
to the porch and sat in the saddle, eye- 
ing McVea calmly. “We thought we'd 
fetch him over so’s you could look at 
him before we hang him.” 

McVea’s’ glance swept Yeager’s. 
There was an almost imperceptible 
flicker of the thief’s eyelids. 

“How in blazes—” began McVea. 

“Caught him in the act,” said the 
range boss sententiously. “That red- 
dish-brown yearling you talked to me 
about got lost, and me and Webb Ball 
was looking for it. When we found it 


Yeager wasn’t far behind. He was 
headed for the Double Cross. 
him and Monty must be in 
yearling?” 


Reckon 
“Got 
McVea. 
“You bet!” returned the range boss, 
with a lightning glance at Miss McVea, 
who was suddenly radiant; “got him 
roped to the wagon, and he’s got the 
Double Cross brand on him. I reckon 
this is a bad case for Monty and Yeager 
here.” . 
Miss McVea tittered. The range 
boss tried hard to suppress a sympathetic 
smile. McVea’s face worked uncer- 
tainly and then grew dark with wrath. 

“You let Yeager go back to work!” 
he said sharply. “He’s been acting 
under or , 

“Father!” = Miss 
sparkled luminously. 

Something, perhaps the irrepressible 
mirth in her voice, warned him against 
further speech. The girl drew near 
him and twined her arms about his 
neck, whispering persuasively into his 
ear. The boys looked on in silent ap- 
preciation. 

“They are ready to laugh at you, 
daddy,” she said softly. “They know 
something has gone wrong, but they 
don’t know about the yearling in the 
corral. Tell them the yearling they 
have on the range belongs to Monty.” 

McVea turned a sullen face to hers. 


the interrupted 


McVea’s 


eyes 
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Light began to filter through the haze 
of doubt. 

“I reckon,” he said heavily, “that you 
and Monty have been playing a deep 
game. You knowed all the time that 
that yearling in the corral belonged to 
Monty.” 

He would have said more, but Miss 
McVea’s fingers were pressed suddenly 
over his lips. 

“Hush,” she said. 


“T wish Monty 
could think that.” 


Over on Shallow Bend the moon fil- 
tered its light through the branches of 
the cottonwood and down upon the 
figure of a disconsolate puncher who 
sat upon a fallen log. The indescrib- 
able silence of the night did not disturb 
him; for an hour he had sat perfectly 
motionless, debating a thing that had be- 
fallen him. 

“T reckon she’s give me the double 
cross,” he said aloud for the hundredth 
time since sundown. And again he be- 
moaned the fickleness of woman. 

A clatter of hoofs at the crossing 
moved him to action. He rose to his 
feet, unbuckling his pistols. The grim- 
ness of despairing recklessness was in 
his face. 

“T reckon it’s McVea and his dirty 
crowd,” he said. And he tried his 
pistols to see that they were ready for 
the work he was to give them. 

Then out of the shadows of the cross- 
ing rode a woman. Directly for the 
fallen log at the edge of the cottonwood 
she rode, and Monty’s pistols went back 
into their holsters. 

“T have come back,” said a subdued 
and repentant feminine voice. 

“For another steer, I reckon,” said 
Monty resentfully. 

Miss McVea was down beside him. 
“Yes,” she said, her voice all a-quiver, 
“for the entire Double Cross outfit. 
Daddy says you shan’t be a nester. 
There’s work for you at the Bar Cross.” 

“Oh, Monty!” came Bud’s voice from 
the bunkhouse door, “it’s bedtime if 
you’re thinkin’ of drivin’ in the morn- 
in’!” 

But to Bud’s ears came no answering 
sound from the cottonwood. 
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E came a long way 
around from Algiers 
to “Malta and its de- 
pendencies,” the lit- 
tle group of islands 
which lies between 

Sicily and the African coast. We have 
spent two days at sea, meantime, but 
they were rather profitable days, for 
when one goes capering among marvels, 
as we do ashore, he needs these ship days 
to get his impressions sorted out. and 
filed for reference. 

We were in the harbor of Valetta, 
Malta, when we woke this morning— 
a rather dull morning—and a whole 
felucca of boats—flotilla, I mean—had 
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appeared in the offing to take us ashore. 
At least, I suppose they were in the 
ofing—I’m going to look that word up, 
by and by, in the ship dictionary, and 
see what it means. They have dif- 
ferent boats in each of the places we 
have visited—every country preserving 
its native pattern. These at Malta are 
a sort of gondola with a piece sticking 
up at each end—for ornament, prob- 
ably. I have been unable to figure out 
any use for the feature. 

We leaned over the rail, watching 
them and admiring the boatmen while 
we tried to recognize the native lan- 
guage. The Diplomat came along and 
informed us that it was Arabic, mixed 











with Italian, the former heavily pre- 
dominating. “The Arabs had once oc- 
cupied the island for two hundred and 
twenty years, he said, and left their 
language, their architecture, and their 
customs. He had been trying his Arabic 
on some natives who had come aboard 
and they could almost understand it. 

The Patriarch, who had been early 
on deck, came up full of enthusiasm. 
There was a Phoenician temple in 
Malta, which he was dying to visit. It 
was the first real footprint, thus far, 
of his favorite tribe, and though we have 
learned to restrain the Patriarch when 
he unlimbers on Phoenicians, we let 
him get off this time, softened, perhaps, 
by the thought of the ruined temple. 

The Phoenicians had, of course, been 
the first settlers of Malta, he told us, 
thirty-five hundred years ago, when 
Rome had not been heard of and Greece 
was mere mythology; after which pre- 
liminary the Patriarch really got down 
to business. 

“We are told by Sanchuniathon,” he 
said, “in the Phoinikika, which was not 
only a cosmogony but a_necrological 
diptych, translated into Greek by Philo 
of Byblus, with commentary by Por- 
phyry and preserved by Eusebius in 
fragmentary form, that the Phoenicians 
laid the foundations of the world’s arts, 
sciences, and religions, though the real 
character of their own faith has been 


but imperfectly expiscated. We are 
told——_” 
The Horse-Doctor laid his hand 


reverently but firmly on the Patriarch’s 
arm. 

“General,” he said (the Patriarch’s 
ship title is General) “General, we all 
love you, and we all respect your years 
and your learning. We will stand al- 
most anything from you, even the 
Phoenicians; but don’t crowd us, Gen- 
eral—don’t take advantage of our good 
nature. We'll try to put up with San- 
chuniathon and Porphyry and_ those 
other old dubs, but when you turned 
loose that word ‘expiscated,’ I nearly 
lost control of myself and threw you 
overboard.” 

The bugle blew to summon us to go 
ashore. Amidst a clatter of Maltese we 
descended into the boats and started for 
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the quay. Sitting thus low down upon 
the water, one could get an idea of the 
little shut-in harbor, one of the deepest 
and finest in the world. We could not 
see its outlet, or the open water, for the 
place is like a jug, and the sides are 
high and steep. They are all fortified, 
too, and looking up through the gloomy 
morning at the grim bastions and things, 
the place loomed somber enough and did 
not invite enthusiasm. It was too much 
like Gibraltar in its atmosphere, which 
was not surprising, for it is an English 
stronghold—the second in importance in 
these waters. Gibraltar is the gateway, 
Malta is the citadel of the Mediter- 
ranean, and England to-day commands 
both. 

But Malta has had a more pictur- 
esque history than Gibraltar. Its story 
has been not unlike that of Algiers, and 
many nations have fought for it and 
shed blood and romance along its shores, 
and on all the lands about. We touched 
mythology, too, here, for the first time; 
and Bible history. Long ago, even be- 
fore the Phoenicians, the Cyclops—a 
race of one-eyed giants—owned Malta, 
and here Calypso, daughter of Atlas, 
lived and enchanted Ulysses when he 
happened along this way and was ship- 
wrecked on the “wooded island of 
Ogygia, far apart from men.” 

I am glad they do not call it that any 
more. It is hard to say Ogygia, and it 
is no longer a wooded isle. It is little 
more than a rock, in fact, covered with 
a thin, fertile soil and there are hardly 
any trees to be discovered anywhere. 
But there were bowers and groves in 
Ulysses’s time, and Calypso wooed him 
among the greenery and in a cave which 
is pointed out to this day. She promised 
him immortality if he would forget his 
wife and native land, and marry her, 
but Ulysses postponed his decision and 
after a seven-year sample of the matri- 
mony concluded he didn’t care for per- 
petual existence on those terms. 

Calypso bore him two sons, and when 
he sailed away died of grief. Ulysses 


returned to Penelope, but he was dis- 
qualified for the simple life of Ithaca, 
and after he had slain her insolent suit- 
ors and told everybody about his travels 
he longed to go sailing away again to 
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other adventures and islands, and Ca- 
lypsos, perhaps, “beyond the baths of 
all the western stars.”” Such was life, 
even then. 

The biblical interest of Malta con- 
cerns a shipwreck, too. St. Paul on his 
way to Italy to preach the gospel was 
caught in a great tempest, the euro- 
clydon, which continued for fourteen 
days. Acts xxvii and xxviii contain the 
story, which is very interesting and 
beautiful. Here is a brief summary. 

“And when the ship was caught, and 
could not bear up in the wind, we let 
drive. ... 

“And when neither sun nor stars in 
many days appeared, and no small tem- 
pest lay upon us, all hope that we should 
be saved was taken away.” 

Paul comforted them and told how 
an angel had stood by him, assuring him 
that he, Paul, would appear before 
Cesar and that all with him would be 
saved. “Howbeit, we must be cast 


upon a certain island.” 

The island was Melita (i. e., Malta) 
and “falling into a place where two seas 
met, they ran the ship aground.” 


There were two hundred and sixteen 
souls in the vessel and all got to land, 
somehow. 

“And the barbarous people showed us 
no little kindness: for they kindled a 
fire and received us everyone, because 
of the present rain, and because of the 
cold.” 

Paul remained three months in Malta 
and preached the gospel and performed 
miracles there, which is a better record 
than Ulysses made. He also banished 
the poison snakes, it is said. It was 
the euroclydon that swept the trees 
from Malta, and nineteen hundred years 
have not repaired the ravage of that 
storm. 

Gods, Phoenicians, Greeks, Cartha- 
ginians, Romans, Arabs, Normans, Ger- 
mans, Spanish, Knights of Jerusalem, 
French, and English have all battled 
for Malta because of its position as a 
stronghold, a watch tower between the 
eastern and western seas. All of them 
have fortified it more or less, until to-day 
it is a sort of museum of military works, 
occupied and abandoned. 

After the gods, the Phoenicians were 
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the first occupants, and with all due 
deference to the Patriarch, they were 
skedaddling out of Canaan at the time, 
because Joshua was transacting a little 
business in warfare which convinced 
them that it was time to grow up 
with new countries, farther west. The 
Knights of Jerusalem—also known as 
the Knights of St. John and the Knights 
of Rhodes—were the last romantic in- 
heritors. ‘The Knights were originally 
hospital nurses who looked after pil- 
grims that went to visit the Holy Sep- 
ulcher, nearly a thousand years ago. 

They became great soldiers in time, 
and knightly crusaders with sacred vows 
of chastity and service to the Lord. 
Charles V of Spain gave them the 
Island of Malta in the same year that 
he failed in his expedition against Al- 
giers, probably in recognition of their 
service, and they became the Knights of 
Malta henceforth. They did not main- 
tain their vows, by and by, and became 
profligates and even pirates. But mean- 
time they had rendered mighty service 
to the Mediterranean and the world at 
large. 

Under the twenty-seven Grand Mas- 
ters of the order they made fierce and 
successful warfare against piracy, and 
prevented the terrible Turk from over- 
running and possessing all Europe. 
Under John de la Valette, the famous 
Grand Master, Malta stood a Turkish 
siege that lasted four months, with con- 
tinuous assault and heavy bombard- 
ments. The Turks gave it up at last 
and sailed away, after a loss of over 
twenty thousand men. 

Only seven thousand Maltese and 
two hundred and sixty knights were 
killed, and it is said that before he died 
each knight had anywhere from fifty 
to a hundred dead Turks to his credit. 
It must have been hard to kill a knight 
in those days. I suppose they wore con- 
secrated armor and talismans and were 
strengthened by special benedictions. 
And this all happened in 1565, after 
which La Valette decided to build a 
city, and on the 28th of March, 1566, 
laid the corner stone of Valetta, our 
anchorage. 

It is a curious place and interesting. 
When we landed at the quay our ve- 
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hicles were waiting for us, and these 
were our first entertainment. They 
resembled the little affairs of Gibraltar, 
but were more absurd, I think. ‘They 
had funny canopy tops—square parasol 
things with fancy edges—and there was 
no room inside for a tall man with 
knees. I was only partly in my con- 
veyance, and I would have been willing 
to have been out of it altogether, only 
we were going up a steep hill and I 
couldn’t get out without damage to 
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However, these slight inaccuracies do 
not disturb us any more. We have 
learned to accept places where and as 
we find them, without undue surprise. 
If we should awake some morning in a 
strange harbor and be told that it was 
Purgatory we would merely say, “Oh, 
yes, Purgatory; we knew it was down 
here somewhere. When can we go 
ashore?”’ And we would set out sight- 
seeing and shopping without any further 
remark, some of us still serene in the 
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THEY HAD FUNNY CANOPY TOPS AND THERE 


WAS NO ROOM INSIDE FOR A TALL MAN 


WITH KNEES. 


something or somebody. Then we 
passed through some gates and entered 
the city. 

I don’t think any of us had any clear 
idea of what Malta was like. It is an- 
other of those places that every one has 
heard of and nobody knows about. We 
all knew about Maltese cats because we 
had cats more or less Maltese at home, 
and we had heard of the Knights of 
Malta and of Maltese lace. But some 
of us thought Malta was a city on the 
north shore of Africa and the rest of 
us believed it to be an island in the 
Persian Gulf.* 

*There would seem to have been some 
sort of confusion of Malta with the city of 
Muscat. Perhaps the reader can figure out 


just what it was. It had something to do 
with domestic pets, I believe. 


conviction that it was an African sea- 
port, the rest believing it to be an island 
in the Persian Gulf. 

But there were no Maltese cats in 
Malta—not that I saw. and no knights, 
I think. What did strike us first was a 
herd of goats, goatesses I mean, being 
driven along from house to house and 
supplying milk. They were the mildest- 
eyed, most inoffensive little creatures in 
the world, and can carry more milk for 
their size than any other animal, unless 
I am a poor judge. They did not seem 
to be under any restraint, but they 
never wandered far away from their 
master. They nibbled and loafed along, 
and were ready for business at call. 
They seemed much more reliable than 
any cows of my acquaintance. 





WHAT DID STRIKE US FIRST WAS A HERD OF GOATS 
AND 


HOUSE TO HOUSE 


But presently I forgot the goats, for 
a woman came along—several women— 
and they wore a black headgear of al- 
paca or silk, which was a cross between 
a sunbonnet and a nun’s veil—hooped 
out on one side and looped in on the 
other—a curious headgear, but not a 


bad setting for a handsome face. And 
that is what those ladies had—they had 
rich, oval faces, with lustrous eyes, and 
the faldette (they call it that) made 
a background that melted into their 
wealth of dusky hair. 

We have not seen handsome native 
women before, but they are plentiful 
enough here. None of them are really 
bad looking, and every other one is a 
beauty, by my standards. 

We were well up into the city, now, 
and could see what the place was like. 
The streets were not over wide, and the 
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BEING DRIVEN ALONG FROM 
SUPPLYING MILK. 


houses had an Oriental look, with their 
stuccoed walls and their projecting Arab 
windows. They were full of people 
and donkeys—very small donkeys with 
great pack baskets of vegetables and 
other merchandise—but we could not 
well observe these things for the beg- 
gars and bootblacks and would-be guides, 
besides all the sellers of postal cards and 
trinkets. 

It was worse than Madeira; worse 
than Gibraltar, worse even than Algiers. 
England ought to be ashamed of herself 
to permit such lavish and ostentatious 
poverty in one of her possessions as ex- 
ists in Malta. When we got out of 
the carriages we were overwhelmed. 
They stormed around us; they separated 
us; they fought over us; they were ready 
to devour us, piecemeal. Some of us 
escaped into shops—some into the mu- 
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seum—some into St. John’s Cathedral, 
which was across the way. 

Laura and I were among the last 
named, and we drew a long breath as 
we slipped into that magnificent place. 
We rejoiced a little too soon, however, 
for a second later we were nabbed by a 
guide, and there was no escape. We 
couldn’t make a row in a church, es- 
pecially as services were going on; at 
least, we didn’t think it safe to try. 

It is a magnificent church—the most 
elaborately decorated, I believe, in all 
Europe. Grand Master John L’Eveque 
de la Cassar, at his own expense, put up 
the building and other Grand Masters 
and orders near and far supplied the 
furnishings. It was begun in 1573 
when Maltese knighthood was in its 
fullest flower, and all Europe contrib- 
uted to its wealth and splendor. Its 
spacious floor is one vast mosaic of me- 
morial tablets to dead heroes. 

There are four hundred of these 
richly inlaid slabs, each bearing a coat 
of arms and inscriptions in colors. They 
are wonderfully beautiful; no other 
church in the world has such a floor. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who was a greater 
vandal than a soldier, allowed his troops 
to rifle St. John’s when he took posses- 
sion of Malta in 1798. But there are 
riches enough there now, and appar- 
ently Napoleon did not deface the 
edifice itself. 

The upper part of the cathedral can 
only be comprehended in the single 
word “gorgeous.” To attempt to put 
into sentences any impression of its lavish 
ceiling and decorations and furnishings 
would be to cheapen a thing which, 
though ornate, is not cheap and does 
not look so. ‘There are paintings by 
Correggio and other Italian masters, 
and rare sacred statuary, and there is a 
solid silver altar rail which Napoleon 
did not carry off because a thoughtful 
priest quickly gave it a coat of lamp- 
black when he heard the soldiers com- 
ing. 

The original keys of Jerusalem and 
several other holy places are said to be 
in one of the chapels, and in another is 
a thorn from the Savior’s crown, the 
stones with which St. Stephen was mar- 
tyred, and some apostolic bones. ‘These 
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things are as likely to be here as any- 
where, and one of the right hands of 
John the Baptist, encased in a gold 
glove, was here when Napoleon came. 
Napoleon took up the hand and slipped 
off a magnificent diamond ring from 
one of the fingers. Then he slipped the 
ring on his own finger and tossed the 
hand aside, 

“Keep the carrion,” he said. 

They hate the memory of Napoleon 
in Malta, to this day. 

The ceiling of the church is a mass 
of gold and color, and there are chapels 
along the sides, each trying to outdo 
the next in splendor. I am going to 
stop description right here, for I could 
do nothing with the details. 

I have mentioned that services were 
in progress, but it did not seem to in- 
terfere with our sight-seeing. It would 
in America, but it doesn’t in Malta. 
There was chanting around the altar 
and there were worshipers kneeling all 
about, but our guide led us among them 
and over them as if they had not existed. 
It seemed curious to us that he could 
do this and that we could follow him 
unmolested. We tried to get up some 
feeling of delicacy in the matter and to 
make some show of reluctance, but he 
led us and drove us along relentlessly 
and did not seem to fear the conse- 
quences. 

We got outside at last and were 
nailed by a frowsy man who wanted to 
sell one dirty postal card of the Chapel 
of Bones. We didn’t want the card, 
but we said he might take us to the 
chapel, if he knew the way. Nothing so 
good as that had ever come into his life 
before. From a mendicant seller of one 
wretched card, worth a penny at most, 
he had suddenly blossomed into the 
guide of two American tourists. The 
card disappeared. With head erect he 
led the way as one having authority. 

Our crowd was waiting admission 
outside the chapel and we did not need 
our guide any more. But that didn’t 
matter—he needed us. He accepted his 
salary to date, but he did not accept his 
discharge. We went into the Chapel of 
Bones, which is a rather grewsome place, 
with a lot of decorations made out of 
bleached human remnants—not a pleas- 
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ant spot in which to linger—and when 
we came out again, there was our guide, 
ready to take us in hand. We resisted 
feebly but surrendered. We didn’t care 
for the regular program and wanted to 
wander away, anyhow. He suggested 
that we go to the governor’s palace and 
armory, so we went there. 

The armory was worth while. It 
was full of armor of the departed 
knights and of old arms of every sort. 
We think breech-loading guns are mod- 
ern, but they had them there from the 
sixteenth century—long, deadly-looking 
weapons—and they had rope guns; also, 
they had little mortars not more than 
three or four inches deep—mere toys— 
a stout man with a pile of rocks would 
be more effective, I should think. 

We saw the trumpet, too, that led La 
Valette to victory in 1565, and some 
precious documents—among them the 
Grant of Malta made by Charles V to 
the knights, in 1530. These were in- 
teresting things and we lingered there, 
until within a minute of noon, when we 
went out into the grounds to see the 
great bronze clock on the governor’s 
palace strike twelve. 

And all the rest of our party had 
collected in the grounds of the* gov- 
ernor’s palace, and pretty soon the gov- 
ernor came out and made us a little 
speech of welcome and invited us to 
luncheon on the lawn, with cold chicken 
and ices and nice fizzy drinks. No, that 
was not what happened—not exactly. 
Our crowd was not there, and we did 
not see the governor and we were not 
invited to picnic on the lawn. Other- 
wise the statement is correct. We did 
go out into the grounds, and we did see 
the clock strike. The other things are 
what we thought should happen and 
they would have happened if we had 
received our just deserts. 

No, those things did not materialize, 
but our guide did. He would always 
materialize so long as we stayed in 
Malta. So we reéngaged him and signi- 
fied that we wanted food. He led us 
away to what seemed to be a hotel, but 
the clerk, who did not speak English, 
regarded us doubtfully. Then the land- 
lord came. He had a supply of English, 
but no food. No one is fed at a hotel 
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in Malta who has not ordered in ad- 
vance. At least, that is what he said, 
and we went away, sorrowing. 

We were not alone. A crowd had 
collected while we were inside—a crowd 
of the would-be guides and already 
beggars, with sellers and torments of 
various kinds. We were assailed as 
soon as we touched the street, and our 
guide, who was not very robust, was not 
entirely able to protect us from them. 
He did steer us to a restaurant, how- 
ever, a decent enough little place, and 
on the steps outside they disputed for us 
and wrangled over us and divided us 
up while we ate. It was like the powers 
getting ready to dismember China. 

We laid out our program for the 
afternoon. We wanted to get some 
Maltese lace and to make a little side 
trip by rail to Citta Vecchia (the old 
city) which two native gentlemen at 
our table told us would give us a good 
idea of the country. Then we paid our 
bill, had a battle with a bootblack who 
had been surreptitiously polishing my 
shoes, fought our way through the bar- 
barians without, and finally escaped by 


sheer flight, our guide at our heels. 
We told him that we wanted lace. 
Ah, a smile that was like morning over- 


spread his face. He took us to a large 
shop, where we found some of our 
friends already negotiating, but we did 
not linger. We said we wanted to find 
a little shop—a place where it was 
made. He led us to another bazaar. 
Again we said, “No, a little shop—a 
very little shop, on a back street.” 
Clearly he was disappointed. He did 
find one for us, however, a tiny place 
in an alley, with two bent, wrinkled 
women weaving lace outside the door. 
How their deft fingers made those 
little bobbins fly, and what beautiful 
stuff it was, creamy white silk in the 
most wonderful patterns and stitches. 
They showed us their stock eagerly, and 
they had masses of it. Then we bar- 
gained and cheapened and haggled, in 
the approved fashion we have picked up 
along the way, and went off at last with 
our purchases, everybody happy—they 
because they would have taken less, we 
because we would have given more. 
Only our guide was a bit solemn. 
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suppose his commission was modest 
enough in a place like that. 

He took us to the railway station— 
the only railway in Malta. Then I 
made a discovery: we had no current 
coin of the realm and the railway would 
take only English money. No matter. 
We had discharged our guide three 
times and paid him each separate time. 
He was a capitalist, now, and he 
promptly advanced the needed funds. 
We were grateful, and invited him to 
go along. But he said “No,” that he 
would remain at the station until our 
return. 

He was faithful, you see, and he 
trusted us. Besides, we couldn’t escape. 
There was only that one road and train. 
We took our seats in an open car, on 
account of the scenery. We didn’t 
know it was third class till later, but 
we didn’t mind that. What we did 
mind was plunging into a thick, black, 
choking tunnel as soon as we started; 
then another and another. This was 
scenery with a vengeance. 

We were out at last, and in a dif- 
ferent world. Whatever was modern 
in Malta had been left behind. ‘This 
was wholly Eastern—Syrian—a_ piece 
out of the Holy Land, if the pictures 
tell us the truth. Everywhere was the 
one-story, flat-topped architecture and 
the olive trees of the Holy Land pic- 
tures; everywhere stony fields and myr- 
iads of stone walls. 

At a bound we had come from what 
was only a few hundred years ago, 
mingled with to-day, to what was a few 
thousand years ago, mingled with noth- 
ing modern whatever. There is no 
touch of English dominion here, or 
French, or Italian. This might be 
Syrian; it might be Moorish; it might 
be, and is, Maltese. 

We saw men plowing with a single 
cow and a crooked stick, in a manner 
that has prevailed here always. We 
mentioned the matter to our railway 
conductor, who was a sociable person 
and had not much to do. 

“You are from America,” he said. 

“Yes, we are from America.” 

“And do they use different plows 
there ?” 

He spoke the English of the colonies, 
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and it seemed incredible that he should 
not know about these things. We 
broke it to him as gently as possible 
that we did not plow with a crooked 
stick in America, but with such plows 
as they used in England. However, 
that meant nothing to him, as he had 


A CURIOUS HEADGEAR, BUT NOT A BAD 
SETTING FOR A HANDSOME FACE. 


never been off the island of Malta in 
his life. His name was Carina, he told 
us, and his parents and grandparents 
before him had been born on the island. 
Still, I think he must have had English 
or Irish pigment in that red hair of his. 
His English was perfect, though he 
spoke the Maltese, too, of course. 

He became our guide as we went 
along, willing and generous with his in- 
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formation, though more interested, I 
thought, in the questions he modestly 
asked of us, now and then. His whole 
environment—all his traditions—had 
been confined to that little sea-encircled 
space of old, old town, and older, much 
older country. 

He would like to come to America, 
he confessed, and I wondered, if some 
day he should steam up New York har- 
bor and look upon that piled architec- 
ture, and then should step ashore and 
find himself amidst its whirl of traffic, if 
he would not be even more impressed 
by it than we were with his little for- 
gotten island here to the south of Sicily. 

We passed little stations, now and 
then, with pretty stone and marble sta- 
tion houses but with no villages of any 
consequence, and came to Citta Vecchia, 
which the Arabs called Medina, former- 
ly the capital of the island. It is a very 
ancient place, set upon a hill and bas- 
tioned round with walls that are too 
high to scale and were once impregnable. 
It has stood many an assault—many a 
long protracted siege. To-day it is a 
place of crumbling ruins and deserted 
streets—a medieval dream. 

It was raining when we got back to 
Valetta, and our faithful guide hurried 
us toward the boat landing by a short 
way, for we were anxious to get home 
now. Every few yards we were assailed 
by hackmen and beggars, and by boat- 
men as soon as we reached the pier. He 
kept us intact, however, and got us into 
our own boat, received the rest of his 
fortune—enough to set him up for life, 
by Maltese standards—waved us good- 
by and we were being navigated across 
the wide, rainy waste toward our 
steamer, which seemed to fill one side 
of that little harbor. 

What a joy to be on deck again and 
in the cozy cabin, drinking hot tea and 
talking over our adventures and pur- 
chases with our fellow wanderers. The 
ship is home, rest, comfort—a world 
apart. We are weighing anchor now, 
and working our course out of the bot- 
tle-neck, to sea. It is a narrow opening 
—a native pilot directs us through it 
and leaves the ship only at the gateway. 
Then we sail through and out into the 
darkening sky where a storm is gather- 
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ing—the green billows catching the dusk 
purple on their tips, the gulls white as 
they breast the rising wind. 

We gather on the after deck to say 
good-by to Malta. Wall upon wall, 
terrace upon terrace it rises from the 
sea—heaped and piled back against the 
hills—as old, as quaint, as unchanged as 
it was a thousand years ago. Viewed in 
this spectral half-light it might be any 
one of the ancient cities, Ephesus, An- 
tioch, Tyre—it suggests all these names, 
and we speak of these things in low 
voices, awed by the spectacle of gather- 
ing night and storm. 

Then as the picture fades we return 
to the lighted cabins, where it is gay and 
cheerful and modern, while there in the 
dark behind that old curious island life 
still goes on; those curious shut-in peo- 
ple are gathering in their houses; the 
day with its cares, its worries, and its 
hopes is closing in on that tiny speck, set 
in that dark and lonely sea. 


A Sunday at Sea 


We are-in classic waters now. All 
this bleak Sunday we have been steam- 
ing over the Ionian Sea, crossed so long 
ago by Ulysses when he went exploring, 
and crossed and recrossed a hundred 
times by the galleyed fleets of Rome. 
We have followed the exact course, per- 
haps, of those old triremes with their 
piled up banks of oars, when they sailed 
away to conquer the East and when they 
returned loaded down with captives and 
piled high with treasure. 

A little while ago Cythera was on 
our port bow, the island where Aphro- 
dite was born of wind and wave and 
presently set out to make trouble among 
the human family. She and her son 
Cupid, who has always been too busy 
to grow up, have a good deal to answer 
for, and they are still at their mischief, 
and will be, no doubt, so long as men 
are brave and women fair. 

However, they seem to have over- 
looked this ship. There is only one love 
affair discoverable and even that is of 
such a mild academic variety that it 1s 
doubtful whether that tricksy jade, 
Venus, and her dimpled son had any 
concern in the matter. It is rather a 
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A TINY PLACE, WITH TWO BENT, WRINKLED WOMEN WEAVING LACE OUTSIDE THE DOOR. 


case of Diana’s hunting, I suspect, and 
not a love affair at all. 

I have mentioned that this is Sunday, 
but I acquired this knowledge from the 
calendar. One would never guess it 
from the aspect of this ship and its com- 
pany. We made a pretty good attempt 
at Sabbath observance the first Sunday 
out, and we did something in that line 
a week later. But then we struck 
Genoa, where we lost the Promoter and 
took on this European influx of lan- 
guages, and now Sunday is the same as 
Friday or Tuesday or any other day, 
and it would take an expert to tell the 
difference. 

I do not blame it all to the Euro- 
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peans. They are a good lot, I believe; 
some of them I am sure are, and we 
have taken to them amazingly. They 
did teach us a few new diversions, but 
we were ready for instruction and the 
Reprobates would have corrupted us 
anyhow, so it is no matter. The new- 
comers only stimulated our education 
and added variety to our progress. But 
they did make it bad for Sunday—the 
old-fashioned Sunday, such as we had 
the first week out. 

Not that our “pilgrims” are a bad 
lot—not by any means. They do whoop 
it up pretty lively in the booze-bazaar, 
now and then, and even a number of 
our American ladies have developed a 
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weakness for that congenial corner of 
the ship. But everything is p. p., which 
is Kurfiirst for perfectly proper, and on 
this particular Sunday you could not 
scrape up enough real sin on this ship to 
interest Satan five minutes. 

Even the Reprobates are not en- 
tirely abandoned, and only three differ- 
ent parties have been removed from 
their table in the dining saloon by re- 
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going again, for he found no comfort 
there, and he is unable to furnish the 
Doctor with a sane reason why anyone 
should ever want to go there, even once. 
I suspect that when the sale of tickets 
for the side trips began the Apostle in 
his innocence feared that there might 
not be enough to go around and thought 
he had better secure one in case of ac- 
cident. I suspect this from his manner 
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“GENERAL,” HE 


SAID, “WE WILL STAND ANYTHING FROM YOU, EVEN THE PHENI- 


CIANS; BUT DON’T CROWD US, GENERAL.” 


quest—request of the parties, that is— 
said parties being accustomed to the 
simpler life—pleasant diversions of the 
home circle, as it were—and not to the 
sparkle and the flow of good fellowship 
on the high seas, with the bon mot of 
the Horse-Doctor, the repartee of the 
Colonel, and the placid expletive of the 
Apostle which the rest of us are de- 
praved enough to adore. 

The Apostle, by the way, is going to 
Jerusalem. He has been there before, 
which he does not offer as a reason for 


of urging the Doctor to secure one for 
himself. 

“You'll be too late, if you’re not care- 
ful,” he said. “You'd better go right 
up and get your ticket now.” 

The Doctor was not alarmed. “Don’t 
worry, Joe,” he said. ‘“You’re booked 
for Jerusalem, all right enough. I'll 
get mine when I decide to go.” 

“But suppose you decide to go after 
the party is made up?” 

The Doctor stroked his chin. “Hell- 


of-a-note if I can’t go ashore and buy 
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a ticket for Jerusalem,” he said, which 
had not occurred to the Apostle, who 
immediately remembered that he didn’t 
want to go to Jerusalem anyway, had 
never wanted to go, and had vowed, be- 
fore, he would never go again. 

However, he will go, because the 
Colonel is going; and the Colonel is 
going because, as the Doctor still insists, 
he made his money by publishing Bibles 
without reading them, which I think 
doubttul—not doubtful that he did not 
read them, but that he is going to the 
Holy Land in consequence. I think he 
is going because he knows the Apostle is 
going—and the Doctor, and the game of 
piquet. “Those are reasons enough for 
the Colonel. He is ready at a moment’s 
notice to follow that combination around 
the world. 

But if we no longer have services on 
these sea Sundays we have other fea- 
tures. “The Music Master plays for us, 
if permitted, and he gave us a lecture 
this afternoon. It was on ancient 
music, or art, or archeology, I am not 
sure which. I listened attentively and 


I am pretty sure it was one of those 


things. He is a delightful old soul and 
his German is the best I ever heard. If 
I could have about ten years steady 
practice, twelve hours a day, I think I 
could understand some of it. 

The “Widow” entertains us, too. 
She belongs to the Genoa contingent 
and is one of those European polyglots 
who speak every continental language 
and make a fair attempt at English. It 
is her naiveté and unfailing good na- 
ture that divert us. She approached 
one of our American ladies who wears 
black. 

“You a widow, not?” she said. 

“Oh, no, I am not a widow.” 

“Ah, then mebbe you yus’ divorce, 
like me.” 

She informed us with great good 
humor and vivacity how her ex-husband 
had regarded her merely as a source of 
allowance—a sort of “human meal- 
ticket,” as the Diplomat put it, and how 
she had preferred at last the part of a 
“herbaceous widow,” that is, a divorcee. 
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She is enjoying her freedom and her 
trip, and she is frank and honest, with 
nothing to conceal. The ship is better 
for her presence. On the whole we get 
along well with the Europeans. Our 
captain tells us he has never seen the 
nations mix more harmoniously, which 
means that we are a good lot, alto- 
gether, which is fortunate enough. 

But I am prone to run on about the 
ship and our travelers and forget graver 
things; I ought to be writing about 
Greece, I suppose, and of the wonders 
we are going to see, to-morrow, in 
Athens. I would do it, only I haven't 
read the guidebook yet, and then I have 
a notion that Greece has been done be- 
fore. The old Quaker City excursion 
was quarantined and did not get to land 
in Greece (except one or two parties 
who went by night) and the “Inno- 
cents” furnishes only that fine descrip- 
tion of the Acropolis by moonlight. 

But a good many other excursionists 
have landed there, and most of them 
have told about it, in one way and an- 
other. Now it is my turn, but I shall 
wait. I have already waited a long 
time for Athens—I do not need to begin 
the story just yet. Instead I have come 
out here on deck to look across to 
Peloponnesus which has risen out of 
the sea, a long gray shore, our first sight 
of the mainland where heroes battled 
and mythology was born. 

I expected the shores of Greece would 
look like that—bleak, barren, and for- 
bidding. I don’t know why, but that 
was my thought—perhaps because the 
nation itself has lost the glory of its 
ancient days. The Music Master is 
looking at it too. It means more to him 
than to most of us, I imagine. As he 
looks over at that gray shore he is seeing 
in his vision a land where there was 
once a Golden Age, when the groves 
sang with Orpheus and the reeds with 
Pan, while nymphs sported in hidden 
pools or tripped lightly in the dappled 
shade. 

To-morrow he will go mad, I think, 
for we shall anchor at Athens, in the 
Bay of Phaleron. 
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IE. were in the saddle 

at dawn and five 

minutes later had 

begun the tedious as- 

cent of the mountain 

barrier. For several 
we climbed steadily. Canelas 
shrank away into the depths and finally, 
as we entered the forest on the upper 
levels, was lost to view. Here we came 
into snow again, but two days of sun- 
shine had settled it and a pack-train had 
broken the trail. 

All day and for several days we rode 
through a magnificent forest of virgin 
pine. Many of the trees had been tapped 
by the Indians for rosin. At one point 
a great number of fine saw-logs had been 
cut and piled and lay rotting, because 
there were no means of taking them out 
at a profit. At a rough estimate I 
should say two million feet of lumber 
had been thus cut and abandoned at this 
place. 

On the afternoon of the day we left 
Canelas we passed a small Indian settle- 
ment and toward evening entered an- 
other, where we halted for the night. 


hours 


There were eighteen Indians in the hut 
up 


where we took our quarters—or 
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rather outside of which we slept on the 
ground. This was the filthiest aggrega- 
tion of humanity I have ever come in 
contact with and evidently as degraded 
as filthy. I never saw anything to sur- 
pass them, in this respect, among Es- 
kimos or northern Indians. ‘There is 
excuse for Eskimo filth, where the peo- 
ple live in snow igloos and water can 
be had only by melting snow or ice over 
the meager blaze of a stone lamp, but 
here in the mountains of Mexico, with 
abundant water flowing past their door 
in brooks of crystal purity, there is abso- 
lutely no excuse for it. 

I believe these Indians never bathe at 
all. In fact there is a belief among them 
that to bathe is to court sickness and 
death. There was a sick boy in a hut 
where a friend of mine stopped one day, 
and my friend suggested to the father 
that a bath might cure him. The father 
held up his hands in horror. 

“A bath! That would kill him!” he 
exclaimed. “I never bathed in my life, 
and my children never bathed and never 
will.” 

Down in the low countries they do 
bathe once a year. At midnight on the 
29th of June—St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s 
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day—the two good saints calm the ocean 
and make the water harmless, and those 
within reach of the sea, who have suf- 
ficient faith in the protecting powers of 
the saints, gather there on that day and 
recklessly wash their bodies. At points 
removed from the coast, the 24th of June 
is the annual bathing day. ‘This is St. 
John’s day, and that good saint has a 
concession to mollify the rigors of the 
rivers for the benefit of the would-be 
clean ones. 

Like nearly all wilderness dwellers, 
the mountain Indians are exceedingly 
accommodating and as hospitable as cir- 
cumstances allow. At every hut where 
we spent a night the women offered us 
a bit of their cookery to help out our 
cold victuals, and after we had eaten, 
invariably cleansed our cups by wiping 
out the coffee grounds and drying the 
cups on a corner of their reeking skirts. 

In general the Indians of the interior 
Mexican mountains are far inferior in 
intelligence and ambition, if not in 
physique, to our Indians of the United 
States. The difference is in race and 
temperamental qualities. It cannot be 
said that their lack of energy is due to 
an enervating climate, for in these 
mountain heights the atmosphere is crisp 
and inspiring and would move any or- 
dinary human being with red blood in 
his veins to exertion. The climate is 
quite different from that of the hot and 
humid tropics, where fever and burning 
sun combine to sap life and energy from 
man and beast alike. 

Every night during the winter 
months the temperature drops several 
degrees below the freezing point, and 
often the wind is sharp and piercing, yet 
not one of these people possesses an 
adequate shelter. ‘Their miserable huts 
usually contain a single room, with an 
overhanging roof in front to form a 
shed. Between the unchinked logs one 
can thrust one’s fist, and the wind is 
hardly checked. ‘Their fire is a tiny 
blaze, for they are very sparing of the 
wood, although the pine forest in which 
they live offers an abundance of fuel for 
the wielding of an ax. 

They are clad generally in the scant- 
iest and thinnest of cotton garments. 
Some of them wear sandals, but many 
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go barefooted. The head of the family 
usually owns a zerape, which he retains 
to cover his own precious body at night 
while the women and children are left 
to huddle together upon the bare earth 
in a vain endeavor to keep warm. 
Everywhere deer are plentiful, and there 
are other animals with warm coats that 
could be had for the hunting. But 
hunting demands an expenditure of vital 
force, therefore this Indian rarely hunts. 
Occasionally he may kill a deer for the 
flesh, but the skin is discarded. 

So far as my observation goes, there 
is but one thrifty, active body of Indians 
in all Mexico—the Yaqui Indians of 
Sonora. This tribe, which belongs to 
the Apache family, stands out in marked 
contrast in this respect to all the others. 
I believe that the Mexican military, as 
well as all who have come in contact 
with the Yaquis, will vouch for their 
initiative, energy, and activity. For a 
long while they played hide and seek 
with the soldiers and led them a merry 
dance. They not only maintained them- 
selves during this period, but kept up 
their warfare against the government 


with a persistence that was commend- 
able. 
Combining Work and War 


Some of them sought employment on 
the new railroad construction work, un- 
til the government forbade the railroad 
harboring them, and some engaged as 
cargadores at various points on the 
Pacific coast. How they managed to 
escape detection and capture by the sol- 
diers I do not know, but probably by 
traveling singly or in pairs. In this way 
they would leave their country for a 
time, earn and save as much money as 
possible with which to purchase fresh 
supplies of arms and ammunition, and 
then return to the main body of their 
people to join in the fight for freedom 
and the right of property. 

One of them was employed on the 
railroad bridge abutment at Culiacan 
when I was there. He was a typical 
full-blooded Yaqui Indian and a fine 
specimen of his race. His foreman told 
me that he was worth any three of the 
other native workmen and _ received 
double the wages of any other man on 
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the job, because he did not shirk and 
industrious, and 


was a_ hardworking, 
conscientious fellow. 

Originally the Yaquis were an agri- 
cultural and a home-loving people. They 
once possessed a rich tract of land along 
the Yaqui River in Sonora, where they 
planted their corn and lived in peace 
with all men who left them alone. ‘The 
Spaniards tried to dispossess them but 
did not succeed. ‘The Mexicans per- 
secuted and hunted them until they were 
driven to fight for very existence. 

All they ever asked was justice—plain 
justice—and to be dealt with fairly. 
They claimed title to the land they had 
always held, and the right to cultivate 
the soil and live peaceably upon it, un- 
disturbed. They were willing to give 
allegiance to the government of Mexico, 
to pay taxes, and to be good citizens. 

Mexico, on the other hand, denied 
them any rights, granted their holding 
to rich hidalgos or corporations, and sent 
troops to enforce the recognition of these 
grants. ‘They have striven to drive the 
Yaquis from their ancient home, they 
have murdered them and their women 
and children, or taken them as slaves to 
die in the fever swamps of Yucatan. 
Many reliable witnesses told me they 
had seen bands of Yaqui captives on the 
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Tepic road driven, like cattle, under the 
lash, by mounted soldiers. They saw 
old men and women fall by the wayside 
and die, and mothers bearing dead babes 
in their arms totter hopelessly to their 
doom. 

During the winter I was in Mexico 
sixteen Yaqui prisoners, on a_ south- 
ward bound vessel, when off Mazatlan 
jumped overboard into the sea, prefer- 
ring death in the waves to an ignoble 
slavery in Yucatan. Six of them were 
drowned and the others when retaken 
deplored the fate that had denied them 
the death of their comrades. Nothing 
but keenest misery could prompt such 
feeling. 

For two days we traveled at an al- 
titude of eight thousand feet. Here the 
snow had disappeared, but each morning 
the ground was frozen hard, a half inch 
of ice covered water pools, and a heavy 
coat of hoar frost lay upon everything. 
In sheltered places, like ravines and 
gulches and on the shaded sides of hills, 
the ice remained the whole day long. 

Those were glorious mornings. ‘The 
frost sparkled and scintillated as the sun 
broke brilliantly over mountain peaks, 
the air with its tang of winter was like 
wine, and the scenery magnificent and 
inspiring. Now and again, as we rode 
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ADOBE HUTS TOOK 


over a ridge and emerged suddenly 
from the timber into an open, grass- 
grown hollow, deer scampered away, 
their white tails showing for an instant 
before they disappeared into the timber. 


We had excellent opportunities to shoot 
them, but could not have used the ven- 
ison and therefore let them go without 
interference. 

On the third day out of Canelas we 
reached the junction of the Canelas and 
Tepic trails and began to meet mule 
trains carrying supplies from ‘Tepe- 
huanes to the mines. Once we passed a 
long train laden with bars of silver, on 
its way to the railroad. In the distance 
we could hear, echoing through the for- 
est, the “Ho—o—ah—ho—o” of the 
muleteers, as they shouted to the an- 
imals. In the evening we saw their 
camps, and sometimes passed them in the 
early morning before they were astir. 

Finally we entered a rough country 
again, where we ascended steep trails to 
an altitude of nearly ten thousand feet, 
skirted and crossed canons, and were 
treated to some scenery of exceptional 
grandeur. Here towering cliffs of lime, 
glistening white in the sun, were passed. 

The mountain cabins assumed a better 
character. Some of them were calked 
and snug and the people were more 
civilized. One instance of this was the 
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abandonment of the ancient stone, and 
the adoption of iron mills, similar to 
sausage mills, for grinding corn for tor- 
tillas. But even here the kerosene lamp 
has not yet supplanted the pine knot as 
a means of illumination. 

We had crossed the divide, and the 
waters now flowed toward the Atlantic. 
For a day we maintained a high altitude 
and were surrounded again by snow, but 
at last, one morning, began our eastern 
descent. 

At twelve o’clock on December oth 
we came out on a high bluff, and below 
us lay a fertile valley. The forest was 
behind us. As we dropped into the 
plain, fields of maguey and corn sprang 
up about us. Adobe huts took the place 
of log cabins, and gardens of tuna cac- 
tus, cultivated for its fruit, lined the 
trail, Within three hours the whole 
aspect of the country had changed. 

The trail was crowded with pack- 
trains of merchandise, the people had 
assumed a more conventional air, and at 
last, when we forded a river and came 
upon a stage road, I knew that the rail- 
road was near at hand and was not dis- 
appointed. Two more fordings of the 
river, then up a hill, and below us lay 
Tepehuanes, and the cozy American rail- 
road station and lines of rails leading 
away to link it with the world. 
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Narrow, crooked streets, lined with 
adobe huts; Indians lounging in door- 
ways; stray pigs and numberless dogs, 
foraging for refuse; a gray church spire; 
brown, barren hills rising beyond, a 
river winding at their base; the whole 
bathed in dazzling white sunlight with 
patches of ink-black shadows spread 
upon the ground—this was Tepehuanes 
as we rode into it that brilliant Decem- 
ber afternoon. 

In the central and more substantial 
part of the town we found the Hotel 
Internacional and entered its wide door- 
way to dismount in the patio. Here an 
effusive and polite landlord greeted us 
and assigned me a room—the best, he 
declared, in his most excellent establish- 
ment. It had no windows, the stone 
walls were damp, and water oozed out 
of the earthen floor in one corner. 
There was a bed, however, with mat- 
tress and clean sheets on it, and this 
promise of comfort counterbalanced all 
defects. 

In the little dining room Wilkinson 
and I were served with a very good 
dinner, and while we ate our host stood 
over us, smiling and rubbing his hands 
and talking. 

“Where did sefior come from? Cu- 
liacan! Es possible! A long journey! 
Was there not much snow in the moun- 
tains? Yes? And it was very cold? 
Where is sefor going? Mexico? A 
beautiful city! I have been there often. 
But sefor will remain with us for two 
days. The train is already leaving. 
Maiana? No, there is no train mafiana. 
The sefor will rest here until the day 
after, when there will be a train.” 

This was all my slight smattering of 
Spanish permitted me to gather from 
our loquacious landlord’s conversation, 
but it was enough to cut my dinner 
short and hurry me down to the rail- 
road, for I had no desire to remain two 
days in ‘Tepehuanes. 

Below the village is a stretch of sand, 
then the river, and on the opposite 
bank the passenger station. No bridge 
spanned the stream, and no means of 
crossing the swift-flowing water without 
a mount presented itself. But it made 
no difference. I reached there just in 
time to see the engine with a string of 
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freight cars and two passenger ‘coaches 
puffing up the grade. Resigned to an 
enforced residence in Tepehuanes, I re- 
turned at a more sober gait to the hotel. 

Wilkinson and the mules were es- 
tablished at a masson in a by-street. 
Our saddle mules were quite worn out 
with their hard mountain climbing, but 
Maud, the irrepressible pack mule, in 
spite of her lame shoulder and one eye, 
was as bright and chipper to all outward 
appearance as the day we rode out of 
Culiacan. She had justified herself. 

Unlike the other animals, she was a 
good forager, and never lost a moment, 
when we halted for any purpose, to 
gather in whatever there was in sight 
to be eaten, and to her everything green 
was included in this category. I often 
saw her, in dangerous descents, where 
the other mules could hardly find a foot- 
ing, slide gayly down the rocks with the 
utmost unconcern and grab at tempting 
boughs by the way. 


Rather Late for a Train 


The morning sun had not yet driven 
away the hoar frost when I emerged, 
after a good night’s rest, for a walk be- 
fore breakfast and to enjoy the snappy 
morning air. ‘Tepehuanes lies in a river 
valley, at an altitude of sixty-five hun- 
dred feet above the sea. It has a de- 
lightful and picturesque situation. The 
valley through which the river courses is 
verdant and fruitful, the first rise of 
hills seared and red brown, in marked 
contrast to the lower green, and above 
all to the westward, tower in gran- 
deur the mighty mountains that we had 
crossed, their higher peaks at this time 
white with snow. 

After breakfast I saddled Bucephalus 
and rode over to the railway station to 
verify my landlord’s statement as to 
trains. I found it a typical American 
station, and in contrast to the native 
buildings of Spanish design—those cold, 
cheerless, unsympathetic blocks of ma- 
sonry—it appealed to me as exceedingly 
cozy and homelike. This sense of cozy 
reminder was increased when I entered 
the little waiting room and heard tele- 
graph instruments in the adjoining of- 
fice ticking off messages in English. I 
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paused for a moment to lis- 
ten to them before present- 
ing myself at the ticket 
window. Sitting at his 
desk was the station agent, 

a_ pleasant-faced, middle- 
aged American. 

“Good morning,” I 
greeted him. ‘‘ When can 
I get a train to Durango? 

I wish to connect there for 
Monterey and Mexico 
City.” 

“Good morning,” said 
he, rising and coming to 
the window. “The next 
train will leave at five- 
thirty to-morrow evening, 
and will make a close con- 
nection for you at Du- 
rango. Come into the of- 
fice and I'll show you the 
time card. We've a fire.” 

“Thank you,” I ac- 
cepted, explaining as I en- 
tered, “I’m an old _ tele- 
graph operator as well as 
railroader and I enjoy get- 
ting alongside the instru- 
ments.” 

“My name is Boon Barker,”  re- 
marked he, extending his hand, “and it’s 
a pleasure to meet a railroader from 
home.” 

I returned his hearty handshake, and 
introduced myself, adding: “My last 
railroading and telegraphing was on the 
Fitchburg, down in Massachusetts, and 
I quit there in 1889, so you see I’ve de- 
generated into an old-time plug.” 

“You’re not Dillon Wallace of Lab- 
rador?” asked Barker. 

“T’ve been to Labrador,” I confessed. 

“Well! Well!” he exclaimed, shak- 
ing my hand vigorously. “Then we’re 
old friends. THE OutTING MAGAZINE 
introduced us.” 

This and Barker’s intense interest in 
Northern exploration put us upon terms 
of goodfellowship at once. I learned 
that he was an old soldier of the regular 
army, and was a first sergeant under 
Lieutenant Lockwood at the time Lock- 
wood volunteered for service on the Lady 
Franklin Bay Arctic expedition. They 
were in Colorado at the time, running 
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Government telegraph lines, 
and he was Lockwood’s 
telegraph operator, sharing 
the same tent. 

I had the pleasure of an 
introduction to Mrs. Bark- 
er and their three children, 
and my afternoon with the 
family is one of the pleas- 
ant recollections of my 
journey. The oldest child, 
a boy of seven, rides with 
his father into the high 
mountains and is already 
an accomplished horseman, 
always eager for the sport 
of a hunting or camping 
trip. When the little girl 
learned that I was going to 
a place where there was a 
great deal of candy of all 
kinds, she climbed upon my 


knee and told me in the 
strictest confidence what 
varieties and flavors she 


liked best. 


On the evening of De- 
cember 23d I returned to 
Tepehuanes, after a two 
weeks’ visit to Mexico and other of the 
conventional cities of the east. Wilkin- 
son met me at the railway station, and 
I instructed him to have the mules sad- 
dled and ready for a prompt start the 
following morning on our return jour- 
ney, for already I was overdue in 
Mazatlan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barker urged that I 
remain with them until after the holi- 
day. The little ones were filled with 
the spirit of Christmas. Florence and 
Howard, the two older children, told 
me of the many things they expected 
Santa Claus to bring them. A _ big 
bronze turkey from the mountains, a 
barrel of luscious, red-cheeked American 
apples, and other good things gave 
promise of a day of feasting and pleas- 
ure, and in the face of all this it was a 
hardship to decline. I accepted, how- 
ever, a cordial invitation to spend the 
night with my friends, rather than in 
the cheerless hotel. 

It was past ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing when Wilkinson appeared with the 
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mules. He was never very 
ambitious to leave the larger 
towns in which we stopped. 
I had reason to believe him 
a gay Lothario, with a sweet- 
heart in every place he vis- 
ited; or at least a very sus- 
ceptible fellow, and at the 
same time a very fickle one. 
He was always loath to part 
from the charmer of the mo- 
ment, but under the glances 
of a new pair of flashing 
black eyes he melted as readily 
as butter in the summer sun, 
and sparkling black eyes were 
plenty in every village by the 
way. When we finally rode 
out of Tepehuanes my saddle 
bags were well filed with 
red-cheeked apples and a loaf 
of Mrs. Barker’s good bread. 

Christmas Day was one of 
superb loveliness. The deep 
blue sky was: still studded 
with stars when we ate a 
meager breakfast in the open, 
and before the sun had tipped 
the sea of surrounding peaks 
with silver, and while the cafions and 
ravines were still dark, we swung into 
the saddle to enjoy, as we rode, the ra- 
diant morning, the pine-scented forest, 
and the awakening of the marvelous 
world that lay about us. 

No halt was made during the day 
save to recinch the saddles. A few 
apples sufficed for luncheon while we 
rode, and it was finally dusk when we 
dismounted at a mountain cabin, ready 
to enjoy to the utmost a Christmas din- 
ner of tortillas, very hot chile-concarne, 
and strong black coffee; and weary 
enough to roll into our blankets upon 
the ground, after a solacing pipe, and 
sink at once into slumber. 

At noon on December 27th we rode 
again into Canelas. Wilkinson urged 
that we stop here for the night, assuring 
me that it would require nearly the 
whole afternoon to replace a shoe that 
one of the mules had cast. But I super- 
intended the shoeing of the mule, a hasty 
dinner was eaten, and in two hours we 
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were away. 
The trail that we were to take from 
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this point leads down into a 
deep box cafion, and thence 
follows the bed of a river 
which flows westward be- 
tween the canon walls. Only 
at infrequent intervals was it 
possible to travel at a pace 
faster than a walk. Great 
bowlders, washed bare by the 
turbulent stream during the 
freshet season, were strewn 
thickly from water to wall of 
the narrow canon, and the 
river, in its crooked course, 
now swings to one wall, now 
to the other, necessitating 
frequent fordings. ‘They say 
that there are three hundred 
and sixty of these fordings to 
be made, and I can readily 
believe it. In many places 
the water was so deep that 
the mules could scarcely keep 
their footing, and we were 
constantly wet to our knees. 

Here and there nature has 
scooped out nooks and left 
small level plots of alluvial de- 
posit above high-water mark. 
In these nooks one is pretty certain to 
find primitive little thatched Indian huts 
of bamboo, surrounded by gardens of 
banana and orange trees. ‘These cafion 
Indians are extremely polite, never fail- 
ing to touch their sombreros and offer a 
cheery “Buenos dias, senor,” or “Buenos 
tardes, senor,’ when one meets them. 
To the traveler from Durango this 
courteous bearing is particularly notice- 
able, in pleasing contrast to that of the 
more sullen folk of the mountains to the 
eastward. 

It was our custom, while in the cafion, 
to halt at night at one of the Indian 
huts, where we were always sure of 
a cordial welcome and permission to 
spread our bed under a thatched roof 
shed. Such protection was appreciated, 
for though the days during this period 
of our journey were clear and perfect, 
showers fell at night. 

These cafion nooks are charming 
spots. The atmosphere about them is 
charged with the perfume of flowers, the 
river below sings a soothing song, while, 
high above, the cafion rears perpendic- 
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ular walls, mighty and impressive. The 
scenery here compares with that of the 
Royal Gorge, in Colorado, and reminds 
one of it strongly. 

Well down the cafion a ruined flume 
of masonry was passed. It must have 
been nearly two miles in length and was 
intended to carry water to an extensive 
mining mill below, also abandoned and 
going to decay. 

We had been in the cafion two days 
when our trail left the main river to 
ascend a smaller stream, and presently, 
at an altitude of 1,700 feet, to burst out 
into a gently rolling country. Here 
flowers and fruits lined the well-beaten 
road, and the balmy air was laden with 
summer fragrance. ‘This sudden transi- 
tion from rugged, snow-capped moun- 
tains and high-walled cafion into a wide 
and verdant sub-tropical land is a pleas- 
ant surprise. It is an example of the 
contrast of physical features and climatic 
conditions to be met often by the trav- 
eler in Mexico. 

The following day we rode through 
a half-ruined village of the Spanish 
period—the first settlement of impor- 
tance since leaving Canelas—and at half 
past four in the afternoon we dis- 
mounted at the Hotel Cosmopolita in 
Culiacan. 

The little city was all agog with 
preparations for a great New Year’s Eve 
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ball, to be given in celebration of the 
coming of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, which was to open Culiacan to the 
north during the new year. This ball 
Was an invitation affair to cost upward 
of $6,000, and was under the patronage 
of the governor. I was honored with an 
invitation, but had no proper clothing 
with me, and besides was to be up bright 
and early on New Year’s Day to catch 
the tri-weekly train for Altata, and 
therefore declined. 

The faithful Wilkinson came gratu- 
itously to assist me in getting my bag- 
gage packed and to act as a self-elected 
body servant until the very hour of my 
leaving Culiacan. I believe he was 
genuinely sorry to see me go, as I was 
to part from him, for our companionship 
on the trail had been pleasant. 

It was mid-afternoon on January Ist 
when our slow-moving train, which had 
consumed six hours in making the run of 
forty-seven miles, coughing and heaving 
like a decrepit old horse, came to a stop 
at the Altata station. I at once took up 
my quarters at the principal “hotel,” a 
thatched roof shack overrun with big 
fat fleas, though serving good enough 
meals. 

Here I was informed that the Luella, 
one of a line of little Mexican steamers 
plying between Gulf of California ports, 
was due the following day, southward 
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bound to Mazatlan. ‘This was good 
news, for a stay in Altata cannot be too 
short. 

During the evening I sauntered up 
the main street to buy some cigars. The 
town was filled with natives from the 
surrounding country, celebrating the 
holiday. In front of the mescal shops 
were groups of quarrelsome men who 
had partaken too freely of liquor, and I 
was quite satisfied to return to the hotel 
for a quiet smoke. It was dark when I 
turned across the deserted plaza, a bar- 
ren, unlighted stretch of sand. I had 
not gone a dozen yards when some one 
at my elbow startled me with the re- 
mark: 

“Good evening, sir. It is not safe for 
you to walk here alone after dark, and 
I will go to the hotel with you.” 

Until I heard the voice I was not 
aware that anyone was near me. ‘The 
man spoke in broken English. In the 
dim light I could not make out his fea- 
tures, but could see that he was some- 
what under average height, dressed like 
an American, and wearing a cap instead 
of the usual sombrero. The cap alone 
was sufficient proof that he was not a 
Mexican. 

“Good evening,” I said in return. 
“Why do you say I am not safe alone?” 

“T’ve been listening to those half- 
drunken Mexicans. They have been 
talking about you and saying, “That is 
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an American, and he has much money 


like all Americans.’ Some of those men 
are bad men, they are full of mescal, and 
they’d stick you with a knife for a peso. 
You must not walk here after dark.” 

“But I have a gun,” I assured him. 

“No matter. The knife would be in 
your back before you could use your 
gun. They could hide in this sand and 
steal on you like a cat before you saw 
them. ‘There may be men lying along 
this path now waiting for you, but they 
won’t attack two of us.” 

We walked to the hotel together. 
There I offered him one of my cigars, 
and we sat and chatted for an hour 
while we smoked, and I drew from him 
his history. 

His name was Francisco, a Spaniard 
from Barcelona. He was drafted into 
the Spanish navy two or three years be- 
fore the Spanish-American war, and 
served as a machinist until one day his 
vessel entered an American port and he 
took advantage of an opportunity to 
desert. This he felt he had a moral 
right to do, as he had been forced into 
the service against his will and had re- 
ceived harsh treatment there. 

He worked as a machinist in Boston 
until the outbreak of the war, when he 
secured a berth on one of our transports, 
which he held until peace was declared. 
His wanderings had carried him to the 
West Indies, South America, the Far 
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East, and Alaska. He had visited nearly 
all of our principal cities, remembering 
and describing accurately the chief streets 
and attractions of many of them from 
Boston to San Francisco. 


Experience Wide as the Country 


He had been employed as engineer in 
mines in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, and California. The 
last mine in which he worked had sus- 
pended operations some weeks before our 
meeting, and he had walked the hun- 
dreds of miles from Los Angeles to Al- 
tata, by way of Guaymas, in search of 
employment, and was now en route to 
the new raiiroad construction camps at 
Mazatlan, hoping to find work there. 

“How are you off for money?” I 
asked. 

“T’ve used all I had, sir, and am 
broke,” he answered. 

I offered him a peso. 

“No,” he said positively but politely. 
“T thank you, but I never take money as 
a gift. I always earn my own way.” 

The following day the Lue/la steamed 
past Altata without even speaking the 
port. We could see her in the distance. 
She had a full cargo and complement 
of passengers and ignored us wholly. 
Francisco was with me at the time and 
was keenly disappointed, as he had hoped 
for an opportunity to work his passage 
on her to Mazatlan. When this hope 
was gone he disappeared. 

Altata is not a good place to tarry in. 
At the steamship office they assured me 
that mafiana the Alamos, another of 
their vessels, would come, and for sev- 
eral days thereafter mafana was the star 
of hope that kept up my courage. There 
was nothing to do but pace up and down 
the beach and enjoy the balmy sea breeze 
as best I could, or lounge on the shady 
side of the hotel and read and reread 
the pages of an old newspaper which I 
was fortunate enough to possess. 

But everything has an ending, and 
one day the Alamos actually did arrive, 
when I had begun to think her a myth- 
ical ship of mafana. No time was lost 
in going aboard, for I half feared that, 
after all, the 4/amos might prove to be 
a phantom vessel and dissolve into air. 
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Her decks were very substantial, how- 
ever. In an hour we were steaming 
southward, and early the next morning 
rounded Cerro del Creston and came to 
anchor in the picturesque harbor of 
Mazatlan. 

This city, with a population of twenty 
thousand, is not only the largest city in 
Sinaloa but the metropolis of Pacific 
Mexico. There are several hotels here, 
and one of them, the Hotel Central, 
whose proprietor learned the art of hotel 
management in California, is a very 
comfortable hostelry, perhaps the best 
west of the Sierra Madres. This I 
made my domicile during my stay, tak- 
ing advantage also of the American 
Club. 

A boom was in progress in Mazatlan 
at this time, induced by the prospect of 
early railroad communication with the 
North. The Cananea, Rio Yaqui and 
Pacific Railroad, the extension of the 
Southern Pacific system before men- 
tioned, had established extensive con- 
struction camps some three or four miles 
back of the town, and these camps drew 
a large number of Americans. The rail- 
road is now, I am informed, in operation 
to this point, and to-day one may board 
a Pullman car in Los Angeles and be 
set down at Mazatlan without change. 

In spite of its importance, this is the 
first railway communication the city has 
ever had. In this connection perhaps it 
is worth while to mention an erroneous 
statement appearing in a voluminous 
and presumably authoritative work on 
Mexico, published in 1907, in which the 
author states: “Mazatlan, in the State 
of Sinaloa, is more fortunately placed, 
since there are two lines of railway run- 
ning from the port into the interior, but 
neither as yet communicating with the 
Capital.” 

There are no such lines of railway 
here. A survey was once made for a 
proposed railroad to connect Mazatlan 
and Durango, but the engineers found 
the grades too steep to negotiate, and 
no actual construction work was ever 
done upon the line. 

Unfortunately for Mazatlan, its ‘har- 
bor offers no shelter to shipping, and 
therefore, during heavy weather, it has 
sometimes been shut off for considerable 
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periods from sea communication. A 
plan for building a safe harbor to cost 
between six and seven million pesos has 
been approved by President Diaz, and 
it is hoped that the work will be begun 
shortly. The annual exports from this 
port to San Francisco alone amount to 
$3,000,000 United States gold, and its 
imports to upward of $1,500,000. This 
does not take into account the large ad- 
ditional coastwise trade. 

There is an excellent opportunity here 
for Americans with limited capital to 
enter into business, with profits large 
and certain. For instance, there is not 
a shoe store in the city, though there is 
a strong demand for one. ‘Those desir- 
ing information upon the subject should 
communicate with the American consul 
on the ground. Germans at present 
enjoy a large share of the retail trade. 

A new sewer system has been estab- 
lished, and this, together with other sani- 
tary improvements introduced by the 
authorities, should make Mazatlan as 
healthful as nearly any of our own 
Southern cities. In 1902 and 1903 the 
population, then 18,000, was reduced to 


4,000 by an epidemic of bubonic plague, 


and upward of one thousand houses 
were burned to stay the plague’s prog- 
ress. This, however, was due to un- 
usual circumstances, and it is highly im- 
probable that it will ever be repeated. 
The new sanitary reforms and a strict, 
though sometimes illogical, quarantine 
are sufficient insurance against it. 
Immediately on establishing myself in 
Mazatlan, I paid my respects to Mr. 
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Louis Kaiser, the United States consul. 
Mr. Kaiser has occupied this post for 
several years, and is one of the most 
active and efficient of our consular 
agents. He extended many courtesies to 
me, placed much valuable data at my 
disposal, and exerted himself to make my 
stay in Mazatlan a pleasant one. 

The day following my arrival I vis- 
ited the railroad construction camps. 
The organization was perfect, and the 
work was being pushed with the utmost 
rapidity. Mr. D. E. H. Manigault, the 
engineer in charge, was good enough to 
show me over the ground and afterwards 
to entertain me at dinner in the tent 
where he had established a temporary 
home. 

As I was leaving the hotel en route 
to the construction camps, I met, most 
unexpectedly, my friend Francisco. He 
had walked a part of the way from 
Altata, when he overtook the stage coach 
stuck fast in a muddy stream. As rec- 
ompense for aiding the driver to free 
the vehicle, he was given passage to Ma- 
zatlan. I had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing, before I sailed, that he had found 
work at the railroad machine shops. 

On the morning of January 18th the 
Pacific Mail steamship City of Sydney, 
northward bound to San _ Francisco, 
came to anchor in the harbor. My work 
was finished. I bade good-by to my 
many friends and went aboard, glad to 
be homeward bound at last, but carrying 
with me many pleasant memories of the 
wonderful land of fruits and flowers 
beyond the Mexican Sierras. 
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y Delius, Paris. 


A MOTOR BOAT OR NOT AS YOU PLEASE. 


SOMETHING NEW 


IN MOTOR BOATS 


An Engine that Can Be Attached at Will When the Oarsman Wearies of 
His Labors, or Wind or Tide Impede 


RANCE is responsible for this lat- 
est freak among motor boats. The 
motor is a light, single cylinder 

type, although it is intended that a more 
powerful engine be used if desired. The 
propeller is attached to a long steel rod 
which permits it to be buried in the wa- 
ter at approximately the same depth as 
though the boat were constructed in the 
usual fashion. The apparatus is fastened 
to the stern of the boat with a simple ar- 
rangement of iron braces which permit 
it to be swung aboard when it is not in 
use or needed. 


The most obvious obstacle to the use 
of the device is the liability of breakage 
of the braces on short turns owing to a 
sudden increase of the side strain. It 
would also be interesting to compute the 
difference in power developed in this 
type with the power applied to a point 
above the water’s edge and that developed 
in the ordinary type where the “drive” 
is transmitted at nearly the lowest point 
of the keel. So far as known no motors 
of this type have been introduced in the 
United States, but their usefulness to 
sportsmen and others is quite conceivable. 
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OY Rober? SOSS CRIES 


Oa 


HOOSING a car is by no 

means so esoteric a task as 

choosing a wife, since, of 

course, there could never 

be as many nice cars in the 

world as there are nice 
girls. But there are enough of the for- 
mer to quite bewilder anyone who ap- 
proaches the array of them for the first 
time with serious intentions. I venture 
to put it thus because of an apt illus- 
tration furnished by an acquaintance of 
mine who chose his wife and his auto- 
mobile at the same time. 

He had driven considerably in hired 
or borrowed cars before he met the lady 
at the New Jersey seashore home of a 
friend who was entertaining both of 
them for the summer. When the host 
saw how things were going, he turned 
over to the young folks a light runabout 
which had been practically constructed 
for himself the year before. It was 
built for two, and the young lover soon 
became expert enough to manage it most 
of the time with one hand. At any 
rate, he finally persuaded the girl to 
marry him then and there and to spend 
the honeymoon in touring back to his 
home in Pennsylvania, using that very 
automobile, which he induced his host 
to sell to him. . 

Benedick spun along the level New 
Jersey roads with the exhilaration that 
can be felt only by a man in love with 
a girl and an automobile at the same 
time. But when he reached the hill 
country of his native State he learned 
that love at first sight is a safer guide 
in choosing a wife than in choosing a 
car. The smart little runabout did not 
spin any more, and as it ran more and 
more slowly and laboriously, his enthusi- 
asm ebbed. 

The car became more and more re- 
luctant to take the steep, loose-surfaced 


roads of Pennsylvania. It was “stalled” 
repeatedly on steep hills, and when final- 
ly, on a particularly rough stretch, it 
broke a front spring, Benedick, with a 
sigh of relief, took his bride the rest of 
the way by rail and left the car to fol- 
low in the same way. 

At home, the car was repaired, and 
after some months of similar unsatis- 
factory experiences, young Benedick sold 
it, having learned how to observe the 
three cardinal rules in choosing a car, 
in accordance with which he subsequent- 
ly purchased another. It still gives him 
and his young wife the delights which 
he anticipated from the first one. 

To be sure, two of these cardinal 
questions were negligible in Benedick’s 
case. In the exalted frame of mind in 
which he purchased the car, he did not 
care how much it cost, nor did he dream 
of ever needing an automobile built for 
more than two. He did not, however, 
pause to consider the work which the 
mechanism would have to do on the 
roads where he wished to use it. Neither 
its gearing nor power was suited to 
road conditions in Pennsylvania, though 
both would have been perfectly ade- 
quate on the exceptionally good New 
Jersey highways. The car itself, though 
built like a watch, was so lightly con- 
structed that its range was practically 
confined to the vicinity of the country 
home of the man from whom he bought 
1t. 

Our friend’s experience suggests a 
word in passing in answer to the ques- 
tion whether it is better to buy a used 
car instead of a new one. If used care- 
fully and not too long, presumably a 
car has a record to its credit, but it is 
only the experienced motorist who 
knows how to discriminate here. 

Even if the amateur can induce an 
expert machinist to look over the second- 
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hand car and assure him that it is not 
defective or badly worn, he is likely to 
fall into the fallacy of purchasing a 
heavy touring car simply because he 
can get it second-hand at the price of 
a new light car. Of course he forgets 
that the cost of upkeep in the case of 
the former will be greater than should 
be proportionate with the first cost he 
has decided upon. 

Cost is the first thing he must decide. 
“How much do you want to put into a 
car?” is the first question that an auto- 
mobile salesman asks you. He means 
how much money, of course, but he will 
also want to know how much weight. 
If you make the average reply, “four 
passengers,” and if he is conscientious, 
he will tell you that you must reach 
about the thousand-dollar mark before 
you will find an assortment from which 
to choose at all. 


Autos to Fit All Incomes 


You can buy an automobile from 
$300 up, the whole length of your 
pocketbook. If you will make a list of 
the cars of 1910 you will find that, be- 
ginning with seven horse power for the 
$300, this detail will range almost in 
direct proportion with the price, provided 
you eliminate unusually expensive bodies 
and equipment. 

Fortunately, though there are spring 
fashions in automobiles just as in mil- 
linery, these are really quite extraneous 
to the root of your problem—what you 
can get for your money. That is much 
more easily answered to-day than three 
or four years ago, when the automobile 
industry in America began to be stand- 
ardized. Hence the automobile exhi- 
bitions of 1910 cannot possibly prove 
as puzzling to you in essentials as was 
the first exhibition in America, held in 
Madison Square Garden during the 
fall of 1900. That exhibition was 
made up mainly of imported cars which 
members of the Automobile Club of 
America either owned or induced their 
friends to loan. In the nine years since 
then the American industry has made 
such strides that not only do the foreign 
manufacturers now hold an exhibition 
of their own, but there are actually 
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more American cars sold in Europe than 
there are imported cars sold in this 
country. 

This is a significant fact for the man 
who hesitates to spend the price of the 
heavy American touring car, plus forty- 
five per cent duty for its foreign proto- 
type. That is a millionaire’s game, and 
the fact that one prominent Italian firm 
of manufacturers is already prepared to 
construct their cars in this country so 
that they may escape the duty indicates 
the passing of the shibboleth of the for- 
eign car in automobilism. 

The day is no more when the sales- 
men can offer you infallible proofs that 
the foreign car, weight for weight, and 
horse power for horse power, is better 
constructed than its American rival. 
He can truthfully tell you that foreign 
manufacturers first brought the heavy 
touring car of high power to its present 
state of efficiency and that American 
manufacturers began and ended with 
the light car as their chef d’euvre. It 
is this American light car which sells so 
extensively abroad and has caused at 
least one foreign manufacturer to mar- 
ket a type to compete with it. 

If you are partial to those who have 
the longest record for successful manu- 
facture of the heavy car and if you do 
not have to count the cost too carefully, 
you may conclude, if you want to carry 
seven passengers, to buy the foreign 
make as against the American. But 
you will find plenty of experienced 
motorists and an army of salesmen to 
argue you out of that course if you sub- 
mit yourself to them. 

But to return to the matter of cost— 
what yoy can afford to pay—which is 
after all the main consideration with’ 
the majority of American purchasers. 
There are more medium weight Amer- 
ican cars, costing from $1,200 to $3,000 
and rated at from twenty-four to forty 
horse power, sold in this country to-day 
than any other type. That, of course, 
is no reason why you should buy one 
until you have convinced yourself that 
it is what you want. You may be con- 
tent with a $300 single-cylinder run- 
about, but if you have not carefully 
considered where you want to use it, 
you will not be content, and like our 
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friend Benedick, will either get another 
car better suited to your needs, or, if 
you feel that you can’t afford it, you will 
quit experimenting with the horseless 
vehicle. 

That is why, next to your pocketbook, 
you must carefully scrutinize the char- 
acter of your automobile ambitions and 
ask yourself unequivocally what you 
want an automobile for. That is not 
so foolish as it sounds. You will prob- 
ably think, in approaching the subject 
of choice of a car, that you ought to 
know all about types of motors, trans- 
mission systems, and structural mate- 
rials. Such knowledge, if you take the 
trouble to familiarize yourself with the 
text-books, will be useful when you 
come to care for your own car, but it is 
not essential in making a wise selection 
of it. 

The vitally significant fact for you to 
remember is that the development of 
the American automobile industry, es- 
pecially in recent years, has been toward 
a standard type of medium-weight gaso- 
line car, the ever-increasing demand for 


which is the secret of its prevalence. 
Manufacturers have practically ceased 

to vie with each other in turning out 

surprises, “something absolutely unique 


in motor-car construction.” Their ef- 
fort is now confined to perfecting, even 
by the smallest increment, the details of 
mechanisms of practically standard ex- 
cellence. The arrival last. year of the 
double ignition system—magneto with 
auxiliary storage battery—is an instance 
of this. Though it is a sound principle, 
likely to become more and more gener- 
ally adopted in the construction of 
medium-priced cars, it is not a sufficient 
reason in itself for your choosing a high- 
priced car, unless it is necessary to do so 
in order to meet your motoring require- 
ments. Likewise you may study care- 
fully the relative advantages of the 
Planetary and the speed-gear systems of 
transmission. But if you find that you 
require a certain degree of power with 
three speeds forward, you will have elim- 
inated the former system from your cal- 
‘culations altogether. Thus it is with 
mechanical details of cars in general, 
and it is safe for you to conclude that 
teputable manufacturers of the present 
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day have equipped the type of car you 
may eventually choose with a mechan- 
ism the details of which are admirably 
suited to do the work required of them. 
In fact, as an authority said to me 
recently, “ sometimes the best thing you 
can say about a car is that it has no 
talking points.” In other words, the 
more closely ‘your mechanism approaches 
the type which manufacturers are devel- 
oping along standard lines, the more 
comfort and use will you get out of 
your selection. It is but common sense 
to avoid freak construction, for which 
the claim may be made that it will ac- 
complish more easily what is already be- 
ing accomplished in a way which 
experience has taught the skilled mech- 
anicians of the industry to be the most 
reliable and worthy of dependence. 


Standardizing the Rule of the Day 


Furthermore, most of the parts of 
cars of standard types are now inter- 
changeable between different makes, a 
fact that will save the owner time and 
trouble in obtaining quick repairs from 
any machinist. The freak car may be 
out of commission for extended periods, 
while parts are being obtained from 
some remote factory. 

It is this consistent development and 
standardization of the gasoline car that 
makes it the only type about which it 
is necessary to offer special advice to 
the prospective purchaser. If he incline 
toward an “electric” or a “steamer,” 
he can safely be left to discriminate 
among the representations of salesmen. 
In the case of the electric vehicle, care 
of the car is reduced to a minimum for 
him, though its uninterrupted use will 
be confined to a radius of thirty miles, 
which may not be a disadvantage in 
the city where charging stations are 
fairly plentiful. 

For the steam car greater flexibility 
of power will be the chief advantage 
urged. In the spheres of both sport 
and service the “steamer” has many 
records to its credit which have shown 
it quite capable of all the performances 
of the gasoline vehicle. It is also true 
that purchasers of the former rarely 
abandon it for the latter. But the fact 
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that one of the chief manufacturers of 
steam cars is entering the gasoline field 
with a new model this season is but 
another indication that popular favor 
is responsible for the predominance of 
the gasoline car in the development of 
the industry. 

The chief reason for this is, of course, 
that it has been found possible to secure 
greater power with less weight in the 
gasoline-driven car. In its construc- 
tion there has been a more or less steady 
advance during the decade in which the 
limitations of the single cylinder have 
been learned and methods of combining 
it into groups of two, four, and latterly 
six have been evolved, all for the pur- 
pose of giving you the most power for 
your money with the least weight. 


Depends on What You Want 


Remembering this, and the experience 
of our friend Benedick, you may return 
to the question, ‘‘What:do I want to 

. nd >» 
use my car for?” If you are sure that 


you will never want to drive it any- 
where but on the well-paved city streets 


or smooth suburban roads, you will be 
content with an electric or a light gaso- 
line runabout, according to your purse. 

If you are sure you can confine your 
radius to short spins in level sections of 
the country, where the roads are as ex- 
ceptional as in New Jersey or Massa- 
chusetts, you can get along with less 
horse power, supplemented by higher 
gearing for speed. Even here it is better 
to err by allowing a greater margin of 
power, which will add greatly to your 
complacency in negotiating stretches you 
did not anticipate. 

The topography of America is so 
varied, within comparatively small radii, 
that even a moderate ambition to tour 
will make it necessary for you to have 
abundant horse power and low gears in 
order to feel comfortable in hilly coun- 
try. The additional power will more 
than make up for the loss of speed which 
low gearing would otherwise entail on 
level stretches. 

This question of gearing can be safely 
worked out by you with the salesmen 
of the various cars you may fancy—once 
you have carefully thought out the con- 
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ditions under which you will want to 
use the car. It is determined by the 
weight of the car—which depends some- 
what on your special needs—the nature 
of the country over which it is to be 
used, taken in connection with the size 
of wheels, engine speed, and horse power, 

In hilly country you will not be very 
comfortable if the weight of your car, 
loaded, is more than seventy-five to one 
hundred pounds per horse power. The 
manufacturer has these ratios figured 
out for the stripped car, and has only 
to add to it the weight of the body you 
may fancy and the number of passen- 
gers you wish to carry. A five per cent 
grade more than doubles the necessary 
draft at a speed of eight miles per hour. 

A rough average test for hill-climbing 
ability is to compare the piston displace- 
ment with the weight of the car loaded. 
By multiplying together the number of 
cylinders, the square of the bore in 
inches, the stroke in inches, and the 
constant .7854, you may ascertain the 
piston displacement in cubic inches. Cars 
giving less than eighteen cubic inches of 
piston displacement per hundredweight, 
will not be very good hill-climbers. 

The above hints are given to enable 
the prospective purchaser to calculate 
approximately for himself the relation 
between load and horse power which he 
may require. It is the problem of the 
average American road which has con- 
fronted the automobile industry in 
America from the start, and manufac- 
turers have solved that problem by pro- 
ducing the average American car of 
medium weight and power. Abundant 
records made under all the varying con- 
ditions of use stand to the credit of all 
reputable manufacturers, showing that 
the problem has been solved for all care- 
ful average uses. This means that a 
wide margin is left beyond this point 
for special exigencies. 

In the light of the foregoing the se- 
lection of the style of body for your car 
is the only remaining element in an- 
swering the question: “ For what do I 
wish to use the car?” Though a con- 
fusing and alluring variety of body de- 
signs is the first thing to confront the 
prospective purchaser who visits an 
automobile show, it is the element which 
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should be considered last in order, as it 
is here. 

The two-seated car with compara- 
tively short wheel base, rated from 
seven up to twenty horse power, is 
ordinarily classed as a runabout, but 
you will see two-seated bodies in great 
variety of design and fitted with many 
styles of tops employed upon cars up to 
thirty and even forty horse power, just 
as you will see the three-seated and the 
four-seated runabout body on lower- 
powered cars. Here again it must be 
remembered that not the body but the 
chassis is what really makes of the car, a 
runabout or a tourer, from the stand- 
point of use. 

If you are impressed with the obvious 
advantages of one or two extra remov- 
able seats, you must be careful to take 
into account the additional load they 
will involve and to make sure that you 
do not attempt to employ them on a 
low-powered and lightly constructed 
chassis. In other words, you must not 
attempt to make a runabout do the work 
of a touring car. The attractive “toy 
tonneau” body, for example, will prove 
a disappointing toy, indeed, unless you 
are sure that you have power and 
weight enough in your chassis to carry 
your four passengers uphill and down 
dale through the country where you in- 
tend to use it. 

With a chassis of medium-heavy 
weight and with adequate power, you 
may choose between the regular ton- 
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neau, carrying from five to seven pas- 
sengers with doors at either side of the 
rear section and with or without one of 
the various styles of folding tops as a 
protection against weather, or the lan- 
daulette, which can be used as a closed 
car or opened, leaving the front stand- 
ing after the manner of the average 
taxicab; or for exclusive town use you 
may prefer the permanently closed li- 
mousine. The range of use of these 
different styles is quite obvious, the reg- 
ular tonneau being the most generally 
useful for those who contemplate tour- 
ing. 

The “close-coupled” body is one of 
the new types of the season in which 
the two rear seats are set forward of 
the rear axle, at some sacrifice of room, 
but securing easier riding over rough 
places. The “torpedo” body is another 
new design, both front and rear seats 
being inclosed and reached by doors, and 
the body in general tapering, front and 
rear, like a torpedo boat, the object 
being to eliminate dust as much as pos- 
sible. 

You may consider the advantages of 
these and many other special designs, 
but remember that when you depart 
from the type of body in average use it 
will cost you more for some special ad- 
vantage and proportionately reduce the 
range of uses to which a car may be put 
provided it has a good average relation 
between chassis, body, and possible pas- 
sengers. 


In the Fanuary number Mr. Sloss will take up the question of automobile accessories, 

ointing out those which are indispensable and giving reasons for eliminating many which will 
g §1VINg g 3 

be offered to the car owner or purchaser. 





WINTER CARE OF THE MOTOR 


ALL motors are designed to operate at a certain temperature of the cylinder 
walls, depending upon the size of the water jackets, the rapidity of the circula- 
tion, and the area of the cooling surface in the radiator. Although overheating 
is bad for the motor, its highest efficiency will not be obtained if the temperature 
at which it operates falls below a certain point. It is evident that on cold days 
the motor runs at a much lower temperature than in summer, and to obtain the 
conditions for which it was designed, many drivers place a sheet of cardboard, 
canvas, leather, tin, or rubber over a part of the front of the radiator. This re- 
duces the area over which the cold air passes and naturally raises the temperature 
at which the motor operates, thus giving the same conditions as though warm 
weather prevailed. 
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CARE 0/° FISHING TACKE 


YY Lous Rhead 


the time this is printed, 

fishing will be over, except 

through the ice with tie-ups, 

and codfishing on the banks 

in fair winter days; the lat- 

ter I shall describe in a later 

issue, for it is an experience worth tak- 

ing, and one that most people will want 

to repeat. After the last trips of the in- 

land and coastwise fishermen are made, 

however the wise and careful anglers 

will want to go over their entire outfit, 

to sort out that which is broken, weak, 

and of doubtful strength, and to repair it 

for next season’s sport. My own tackle 

has accumulated considerably because of 

the varied methods of fishing in both 

salt and fresh water, so that it requires 

double the work and care to keep 
straight. 

Unhappy is the man, it seems to me, 
whose pockets overflow with the means 
to replenish a new outfit each spring, 
and who throws or gives away injured 
rods, reels, and rigs with a lavish hand, 
without a knowledge of the pleasure it 
is to mend them. There is great joy in 
mending a strained rod tip, a frayed fly, 
or gut, and while working over it, to 
ponder over the battle which caused the 
strain; there is pleasure in making of a 
hobby a pleasing pastime and a tender 
friend. 

Thus it is that at odd times on win- 
ter evenings we get out our tackle to 
repair it so that it shall be ready to pick 
up at the opening of the season in early 
spring. Among the rods we _ possess, 
be they of solid wood, bamboo, or steel, 
there are sure to be parts that need re- 
pairing. A steel rod should be looked 
over carefully; rusty scratches and 
blemishes sandpapered and enameled ; if 
the joints are dry or rusty they should 
be well oiled after being thoroughly 
cleaned; the rings that fasten the reel 


should have attention that they may 
work easily, all dust and sand being re- 
moved. 

When the enamel is quite dry, the rod 
can be put in its case or tied in the 
linen cover and put away. On rods of 
solid wood, especially those used in salt 
water, the silk or cord winding is soon 
frayed or broken; these should be re- 
wound, particularly on tips. This ap- 
plies equally well to a bamboo rod as in 
this, being of sliced wood, a defect soon 
becomes a disaster. Every angler should 
know one of the many ways of making 
an endless wind, one method being 
shown in the accompanying. cut. 

The red or green silk should be 
waxed; refined white wax, or common 
beeswax will suffice. After the wind- 
ings are perfect and the guides rewound, 
if necessary, the silk should be coated 
with the best grain alcohol shellac to 
preserve the color of red and green; this 
shellac soon dries, ready to be varnished. 
The best varnish for rods is known as 
“extra light coach.” Before use the tin 
varnish can should be placed in a vessel 
of hot water. This varnish will not 
crack, and dries quickly, with a good 
gloss, if used while quite warm. 

Two flat camel-hair brushes should 
be used to apply the varnish and shellac, 
which can afterwards be cleaned with 
soap and hot water for subsequent use. 
After the various rod parts are varnished, 
they can be put together and the rod sus- 
pended in a warm, dry room free from 
dust, for two or three days. When it is 
thoroughly dry, place it carefully in the 
rod case and put it away. Ifa ferule is 
loose, take out the brad, then warm the 
ferule over an alcohol flame; it will soon 
come out and can be reset with shellac, 
glue, or cement. 

The most satisfactory and durable 
material for rod handles is cork or 
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wound cane, though salt water destroys 
the varnish on cane or cord-wound 
handles, so that marine rods are best 
made of hard rubber or cork. I make 
no effort to keep plated or silver rod 
mountings bright or shiny, because in 
fly or bait casting the flash of light is 
seen by bass and trout on bright days and 
in low water. So long as the makers 
furnish these undesirable features, the 
best way is to take off the shine with acid, 
to obtain the dull finish found in alumi- 
num after a season’s wear. German 
silver is the best for salt water ; it is dull 
and will not rust. 
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There are three important lines that 
require the greatest care to preserve their 
usefulness. ‘The raw-silk line, used in 
bait casting for bass, the enameled water- 
proof braided-silk line for fly fishing, 
and the hand-laid twisted Irish-flax line 
for salt water. Raw-silk lines become 
weak and rotten after a season’s wear 
unless they are carefully dried as soon as 
possible after being used; few anglers 
do this, but my view of the matter is 
that it is wiser to buy the very best line 
in the market and then look after it 
carefully so that it will last for years. 
The greatest detriment to such a line, 
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HOW TO TIE AN ENDLESS WINDING FOR HOOKS AND GUIDES. 


C should be long enough to hold and pull B through, underneath the winding. 


B winds over A and loops 


through C, 


The salt-water rod butt should al- 
ways be washed after use, in fresh water 
and the mountings rubbed over with 
machine oil. Then they may be packed 
away for the winter. The best reels are 
now made practically dust and dirt 
proof; nevertheless, they require some 
care and attention at the end of the 
season. Take out the spool, clean the 
cog wheels, removing every particle of 
dirt; then put it together so that all 
screws are firm and tight. It should be 
oiled with clockmakers’ oil, though 
tackle dealers supply a special reel oil. 

Salt-water reels require more care; 
the big surf-casting reel, or the tarpon 
reel, with jeweled bearings and throw- 
off attachments, should never be allowed 
to get out of order. When it is not in 
use, put it in a leather bag or case. From 
such a reel, remove every particle of 
sand or salt, making it thoroughly dry 
and oiling it. 


is drying it on the spool and winding it 
irregularly. Should it be laid away for 
the winter in that condition, by spring- 
time it will break in almost any section 
and will be unfit for use. 

The enameled waterproof line does 
not require drying after use, because that 
left unwound on the reel is waterproof 
and not liable to injury, though I think 
it wise to unwind the entire line at the 
end of the season to give it an even air- 
ing. The first one hundred and fifty 
feet should be run through a rag soaked 
with best boiled linseed oil until it is 
coated soft and pliable. Then wipe it 
off before rewinding and laying it away 
for the winter. I find that the best 
lines do not require oil, but keep per- 
fectly smooth, hard, and void of any ten- 
dency to stickiness. 

It is advisable to unwind the line in 
the spring and wipe it over with a clean, 
soft rag. Always remember to tie the 
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line securely to the spool shaft, or some 
day a big fish will sneak away, leaving 
the reel bare. Salt-water lines need 
washing, or laying out in the open air 
to dry every time they are put to use. 
If the wet line is allowed to dry on the 
reel, it becomes rotted and so weak that 
one season’s use is the end of it. After 
much service salt-water lines become 
bleached, dry, and roughened. I be- 
lieve that a good plan before putting 
away for the winter would be to run 
along the used portion with white wax. 
In this way the frayed, rough edges are 
smoothed down, and after being evenly 
wound on the spool, will be much less 
liable to rot. 

Even, regular winding is of great im- 
portance to all lines. If a rusty hook is 
left in the wound reel, it leaves iron-rust 
stains and rots the line, so that a break 
is almost sure to be the result at that 
point. 


Mending Broken Lines 


Cheap lines require more care and 
attention than good ones. One of the 


best ways to preserve a line is to wind 
it regularly so that the air is excluded 
and the water cannot soak the inside. 
When a line, of whatever material, has 
been in use for a season or two, it should 
be taken off the reel and reversed, so 
that the unused and comparatively new 


part is available. Sometimes lines for 
big game fish get broken and a long 
piece is wasted, as it cannot be knotted 
to run easily through the guides, but it 
may be spliced. Lines of linen from six 
to eighteen thread may be joined to- 
gether by intervening parts of the un- 
twisted strands of each. There are two 
useful splices; a short and a long splice, 
as shown in cut. The short splice makes 
a thicker tie, but is just as strong. The 
long splice is made by unlaying the ends 
of line that are to be joined together and 
following the lay of one line with the 
strand of the other until all the strands 
are used, and then neatly tucking the 
ends through the strands so that the size 
of the line will not be changed. After 
the splice is made, pull tight, then wax 
the joined parts. 

Fishing tackle of every description 


should be kept in a dry place and away 
from the light (with the exception, per- 
haps of gut), either in a drawer or dark 
closet. Some anglers have a tackle chest 
made specially for the purpose, but those 
I have seen are, to my thinking, no ad- 
vantage, perhaps because they have not 
been arranged properly. 

Salt and fresh water leaders made of 
gut will keep strong and sound for years, 
if treated properly when not in use. 
Salt water is hard on everything in the 
anglers’ kit but gut. The best way to 
care for leaders and snells is to first sort 
out the imperfections, leaders that are 
frayed or cracked or have poorly made 
knots, silk windings that are loose gn the 
hooks, etc., every imperfection should be 
either mended or discarded. Before 
mending gut it should be soaked a couple 
of hours in tepid water, and the leaders 
stretched on two wire nails. 

After being repaired and dried they 
should be wound separately and put in 
an air-tight glass jar. Never leave ends 
of gut at the knots or loops and be care- 
ful to have snells to match and of the 
same quality and thickness as the leader. 
A defective leader breaks more readily 
on a big fish, so that all doubtful places 
should be cut and retied. Loose hooks 
should be tied to gut with silk, then 
coated with shellac, the silk having an 
endless wind similar to the method shown 
in the cut. I prefer looped leaders for 
fly fishing, instead of tying the snells 
fast, which always frays and weakens 
the leader. This is especially true if 
the snells are taken off repeatedly in 
changing flies. 

The salt-water, woven-gut leaders 
should be well soaked in fresh water and 
stretched, before being laid away at the 
end of the season; the same thing should 
be done with gut snells. I used to wind 
hook snells, but I find it more useful to 
keep them stretched and straight so that 
they work properly when you begin to 
fish ; otherwise, being curled at first, they 
become entangled in the leader. This 
also applies to snelled flies, which should 
always be straight, and not curled; a 
long leader cannot possibly be kept 
straight, so it is necessary to dampen it 
before fishing. 

Another trouble caused by salt water 
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js that hooks soon become rusty and the 
points blunt, even though they are 
enameled. With the large hooks, the 
best and easiest way is to clean them 
with fine sandpaper and file the points. 
A rusty, blunt hook is of no more use to 
hold a game fish than a bent pin. After 
the season’s- use, the hook windings 
should be reshellacked to avoid a possible 
weakness and stop any rotting during 
the winter. 

We are all apt to be careless with 
small things, fish knives, nippers, disgorg- 
ers, etc. Yet it pays to watch them. 
Otherwise, before the season closes, 
knives won’t shut, nippers won't open, 
and all will be so thick with rust as to 
be far less serviceable than if kept clean 
and well oiled ; the only cure-all for salt- 
water rust is the oil can and a small 
towel to wipe things dry. Trout and 


bass fishermen are saved from this extra 
trouble as fresh water dries readily on 
the tackle and rust is no worry to them. 

On the other hand, the fly book and 
leader boxes need constant supervision. 
The moth that once finds a nest among 
the bright-colored feathers will destroy 


enough in one short winter to buy a new 
rod and reel of the finest make. Some 
anglers carry an array of many flies for 
years and never use them. ‘They keep 
adding to the stock at the suggestion of 
various friends till there remains no 
more room to place them in order in the 
book. 

At the end of the season the best plan 
is to take the entire stock from the book 
and sort out the useful, killing flies; 
carefully examine and place them in a 
glass jar. The empty book may be 
wrapped in tarred moth-paper. I kept a 
valuable book of three hundred salmon 
flies for several seasons wrapped in 
tarred paper with powdered moth balls 
scattered right through the pages of 
vellum, my reason for not removing the 
flies being that if they were exposed to 
the light the brilliant hues would fade. 

The bass fishermen who have a numer- 
ous assortment of artificial lures will do 
well to polish nickel or copper spoons and 
wrap them in tissue paper, taking care 
that the hooks are free from rust; min- 
nows and phantoms, if they have been 
chewed by the fish and are bent or gther- 
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wise damaged, with a little fixing can be 
made to do duty over again. 

Outside of tackle, there are numerous 
articles used in fishing that need putting 
by in shipshape order to preserve their 
use for alonger period. ‘The true angler 
is twice blessed in making every detail 
of his angling kit an interesting care; 
it not only preserves his outfit, but it 
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THE UPPER DIAGRAM SHOWS THE SHORT, 
THE LOWER THE LONG SPLICE. 


also provides an additional zest to his 
fishing. 

I am not referring to the bloated na- 
bob whose pockets and check book are 
always at floodtide, but rather to him 
who finds pleasure in making one bright 
dollar do the work of two. 

Some ardent anglers like to devote 
their spare time to making rods, tying 
artificial flies, etc. In such matters I 
am no oracle, and would therefore refer 
those seeking advice to the many books 
published that cover the subject. I can 
easily see, however, that such a pastime 
is hoth interesting and useful. Rod 
parts, the necessary woods, and other 
materials can be procured from any 
high-class tackle shop. 

I have seen some excellent rods made 
by amateurs, as good in most respects, 
indeed, as the high-priced articles one 
buys, or would like to buy. Cheap 
tackle is useless and the best tackle is 
very expensive. It can be said with 
truth that the springtime replenishing 
usually makes such a big hole in a 
twenty, or even a fifty, dollar bill as to 
require a magnifying glass to find the 
change. The cost is doubled if you 
practice all-round fishing in salt as well 
as fresh water, 
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WAS in a hunt once,” remarked 
Uncle Ezra, as he pushed a bouquet 
of fine-cut tobacco into his mouth. 
“That was just about the sizzlin’- 
est hunt I ever was in. We'd been 
layin’ around th’ hull winter chew- 
in’ and speculatin ’on what kind of 
weather we'd git afore mornin’ an’ some 
sech nonsense. Everything was froze 
up tighter’n a hangman’s knot an’ th’ 
fellers was gittin’ callouses on their 
breeches a-settin’ down so much. 
“Time we'd drug along through th’ 
holidays an’ tackled January we was 
feelin’ some leetle cagey an’ old Lem 
Buffum, th’ storekeeper, let out that he 
was goin’ to raffle off his pet hound dog, 
givin’ a free an’ untrammeled ticket 


with every quarter’s worth of tobacker. 
We chewed stiddy for a week afore Bill 
Fikes, my old sidewinder, drawed th’ 
dog, and while Bill was cussin’ his luck 
in general an’ petikelar, th’ dog got 
scairt an’ jumped through a front win- 


der. Of course, Buffum made Bill 
cough up for th’ winder an’ under th’ 
circumstances Bill was excusable for 
killin’ th’ dog, which he did after run- 
nin’ it three mile. 

“When Bill got back he passed it out 
that th’ next feller that saddled a dog 
off onto him under any pretecks what- 
ever ‘ud get his hide shot so full of holes 
it'd be good for chair-bottoms. Real 
peevish, Bill was, and out of breath 
from runnin’ so. 

“ After that eppysood we rested quiet 
for two intire weeks. Th’ only real 
amusement we got was in watchin’ old 
Buffum figgerin’ up his daily losses an’ 
drivin’ new nails into th’ covers of th’ 
mack’ril keg and cracker boxes. We was 
munchin’ away as usual one night, when 
all to once Hen Peters slaps his off leg 
with th’ fire shovel, and cackles up hi- 
larious. 


H. 
C. F. Peters 
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“*What d’ye see, Hen?’ says Abe 
Snooks, unrollin’ his limbs an’ dustin’ 
off half a pint of prune pits sort of 
casual. Hen calmed down and took his 
pipe out. 

““Tell you what!’ he says, ‘ we'll 
have a leg hunt! ‘That’s something 
with sport in it—that is!’ 

““ Nobody said nothin’ for a spell and 
then Bill Fikes coughs a trifle and wants 
to know if it comes in cans or by the 
yard. Hen he squints at Bill like he'd 
jest spied a new brand of horned toad. 

““* My gosh!’ says he. ‘ Jest listen to 
that, boys! Fifty year old and never 
heard of a leg hunt! Whew!’ 

“ Nachelly, that made Bill some mad 
and he told Hen to take his consarned 
leg hunts and be hanged to him. 

“*That’s it! Jest as I expected! 
Ign’runce always gets warm under the 
collar when ye probe it. Now if Bill’ll 
jest let up lookin’ at me as if he was 
goin’ to jump over ’ere an’ swaller me, 
I'll tell ye what it is.’ j 

“Bill colored up and tucked in a 
prune. 

“* For instance,’ remarks Hen, ‘ we'll 
suppose that Bill Fikes and Ez Boggs is 
th’ captains. They choose up sides from 
th’ rest of us. Th’ two sides go huntin’ 
an’ th’ side that wins th’ biggest bunch 
of counts gets a free supper at th’ ex- 
pense of th’ other fellers. It’s as simple 
as A, B, C—don’t ye see?’ 

“We took a minute to think it over. 
Then Buffum breaks in: 

“ “How about them legs? Where do 
they come in, Hen?’ 

“* H’m—I overlooked that. I for- 
got you was all nursin’ infants. Maybe 
I’d better get a blackboard an’ draw ye 
a picter of it an’ a diafram. Legs counts 
points—one leg, one point—two legs, 
two—three, three—etcetry. A quail 
counts two points, havin’ two legs.’ 
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“* Ah!’ remarks Buffum, tragic, ‘I 
see it all! If a feller shot a three-legged 
rabbit it’d score three points; eh?’ 

“*Sech intellergence is nothin’ short 
of wonderful,’ says Hen, lookin’ at Buf- 
fum admirin’like. 

“* Anything barred in a leg hunt?’ 
says Bill Fikes. 

“*Nothin’ that wears fuzz or feath- 
ers,’ says Hen. 

“Then we picked our men. Bill got 
Hen Peters, Lem Buffum, and Rube 
Withers. I got Abe Snooks and Zeke 
Claggett. There wa’n’t no more men 
left except Deafy Hanks, an’ after a lot 
of hagglin’, I had to take him. Knowed 
he wa’n’t no use in this world or th’ 
next, but seein’ as th’ hull leg hunt 
depended on him bein’ took, I up an’ 
done it. 

“After we'd yelled ourselves 
hoarse tryin’ to pound it through 
Deafy, Buffum had th’ illuminatin’ 
idee of writin’ out th’ hull thing on 
paper an’ lettin’ him read it. We 
finally got it done, although Bill 
Fikes an’ Hen Peters nigh had a 
fight over th’ spellin’ of ‘leg.’ Bill 


claimed that there was two ‘g’s’ 


like there was in. ‘egg.’ That caused 
considerable doubt but we finally cut 
off the extra ‘g’ for luck. 

“ Deafy perused th’ paper a spell an’ 
then he grinned real knowin’ an’ nod- 
ded his head. 

“* Legs, hey?’ he says. 

“*Yep—tecs!’ we 
gether. 

“* All right—legs!’ says he. 

“We didn’t say a word—it wa’n’t no 
use. ° 

“We set th’ hunt for th’ next day 
from nine to four. ‘Bout a minute to 
nine Josh Wintergreen tooted off a 
sonatty on a duck call which he used in 
th’ constable business for callin’ help— 
this bein’ th’ first time he’d had to use 
it. Then we tore into th’ woods—Bill’s 
gang one way and mine another. 

“Tn five minutes you’d ’a’ swore th’ 
Confed’rit army had surrounded th’ 
place. I never heard sech a rattlin’ an’ 
crashin’ of musketry as them leg hunt- 
ers kep’ up. I jedged it’d take about 
six drays to haul in th’ game they was 
slaughterin’. Bullets an’ gun wads kep’ 


says all to- 
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whistlin’ through th’ air an’ th’ smell of 
powder growed powerful stimulatin’. 
“Pussonly, I wa’n’t havin’ no spe- 
cial great luck, only pottin’ a leetle, 
weezened-up cottontail an’ a hen hawk. 
Once I run onto Deafy. He'd jest 
blazed away at somethin’ with both bar- 
rels an’ was chucklin’ fit to kill. I was 
drawin’ in my wind to congratulate th’ 


“ PUSSONLY, I WA’N’T HAVIN’ NO SPECIAL 
GREAT LUCK.” 


old snake when—say—wow! Some- 
thin’ nigh knocked me down! That 
ornery pest had shot into a family of 
skunks an’ he said he’d wounded one. 
Jedgin’ by th’ air, however, I calc’lated 
he’d wounded about twenty-eight. And 
th’ critter had got away at that. 

“TI went on, leavin’ old Deafy cram- 
min’ newspapers an’ shot into his 
weapon, tickled as a kid. I searched 
high an’ low, an’ walked till I was 
black in the face, but couldn’t raise 
another thing all day. Finally I headed 
for Buffum’s Emporium, feelin’ in my 
boots that my side was beat to a froth. 
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We all lined up in front of the 
counter an’ Bub Jones, th’ clerk, kep’ 
tally of th’ killin’. Bill Fikes throwed 
down three squirrels and a mink and 
then winked at his men confidential 
while Bub was countin’ up th’ legs. 
When I heaved in my dinky leetle rab- 
bit and hen hawk Bill nigh busted his 
gallusses a-laughin’. 

““* Sixteen to your six, Ez!’ he says. 
‘Hip! hip! hip : 

“*Hold on!’ says old Buffum. 
‘Don’t humiliate a fallen enemy! It’s 
bad enough to get beat without goin’ an’ 
rubbin’ it in, Bill.’ 

“Rube Withers disgorged five crows 
and a quail agin Zeke Claggett’s brace 
of bunnies. That put my side on th’ to- 
boggan for sure an’ we begun lookin’ 
real long in th’ jaw. Lem Buffum 
showed down a pair of quail and then 
drug out a lizard wrapped in tisshy- 
paper. Gosh! How we did kick on 
that there lizard! We kicked high an’ 
we also kicked low an’ even went so 
far as to dare th’ hull Fikes side out- 
doors, but they was stubborner’n mules 
an’ said it had to be let in. 

“* A lizard don’t have fuzz nor feath- 
ers, does it?’ says I, real vinegary. 

““What! Maybe you want to ex- 
amine this lizard?’ says Buffum. 

“* That’s jest what we do!’ says I. 


HE HAD JUST BLAZED 
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“ Buffum unrolled th’ tisshy-paper an’ 
laid th’ lizard on th’ counter. We took 
a look. That infarnel lizard had a nice, 
warm coat o’ white fuzz! Buffum had 
mucilaged th’ brute an’ stuck cotton bat- 
tin’ onto him. But seein’ we was beat 
anyhow, we let it .go an’ Abe Snooks 
pulled out a dead weasel and tossed it 
onto th’ pile. 

“Ts that all, Abe?’ 
in’ up. 

“<"That’s th’ hull shootin’ match,’ 
says Abe, pretty weak. 

“* By th’ way, what’s th’ score at 
this ?’ says Bill, stickin’ his 


says Bub, look- 


innin’? 
thumbs into his vest pockets, pompous. 

“* Thirty-six to eighteen!’ Bub an- 
nounces. 

““Tn whose favor?’ Bill inquires. 

“*'Yourn, o’ course!’ says th’ kid. 

“Then Hen Peters yanked out two 
pigeons. 

“ “Even forty for us, Bill!’ he says. 
‘We've got ’em skinned a mile an’ a 
half easy!’ 

“That jest left old Deafy to hear 
from, but after lookin’ th’ reptyle over 
we allowed ’twa’n’t no use to bother him 
about it. He hadn’t killed no game— 
we could see that—an’ he was too busy 
eatin’ codfish to take any notice of how 
bad we was bein’ beat. We was stand- 
in’ there lookin’ at th’ score an’ feelin’ 


AWAY AT SOMETHING. 
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THEN DEAFY REACHES IN FOR MORE, 


sorrowful when Deafy got a bone in his 
throat. We grabbed him an’ pounded 
him on th’ back—every man gittin’ in a 
lick that could. Finally Deafy coughed 
up an’ begun wipin’ his eyes. 

“*Qught to let him choke, th’ ol’ 
pup!’ says Zeke. ‘I knowed he’d beat 
us if we took him in this hunt!’ 

“In a minute Deafy braces up and 
asks if we are countin’ up th’ tally list. 

““SurReE! you Lose!’ says Bill Fikes. 

“*Eh? Repeat!’ says Deafy, grab- 
bin’ his ear. 

““* YOU—ARE—SKINNED!” says Bill, 
gettin’ up close. 

“*QOh! All right, I’m ready,’ says 
Deafy. 

“ Bill nigh fell down at that, but he 
steadied himself. Then Deafy run a 
hand back into th’ hind parts of his ol’ 
jacket an’ puckered his features up into 
a bowknot. After skirmishin’ around a 
bit, he jerks out about a quart of field 
mice an’ tosses "em acrost at Bub. Bub 


jumped a yard an’ then Deafy reaches 
in for more. Bill Fikes staggers over 
agin Buffum an’ croaks: 

“*We’re doomed, 
doomed!’ 

“ After draggin’ out a few more mice, 
Deafy dusted off his hands an’ went 
back to th’ codfish, leavin’ us to engage 
in th’ terrificallest chewin’ match you 
ever see. But we got them mice O. K’d 
an’ counted. We had Bill’s crowd beat 
thirty-eight points. 

“ After that nothin’ was too good for 
Deafy. We filled him up on oyster stew 
till he yelled for help an’ then dragged 
him home on a sled. Ye see th’ cuss 
had got to diggin’ after that skunk an’ 
had struck a mine of mice. Bein’ no 
fool, Deafy had put in th’ rest of th’ 
day harvestin’ mice an’ he sure did call 
th’ showin’ made by Bill’s side. 

“Tt was a snappin’ cold day, too, an’ 
we hadn’t a drop of anything to—what? 


Thank ye kindly, Jim.” 


Lem! We're 
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WAS born on the western slopes of 

the Oriskany Valley, in central 

New York; one of the loveliest spots 

in all America. It was a university 

of itself and, as Asa Gray, who was 

born just across the valley, said, 
“Every one of these trees is a professor.” 
In boyhood my best lessons came from 
wandering about under the maple groves 
and through the glens, or following the 
long lines of ash trees that my father had 
planted by the roadside, and looking 
down into the valley until it took me in 
charge. 

Then I would get paper and pencil, 
and sitting on a wild strawberry knoll 
or a conglomerate bowlder would draw 
plots of my future orchards and gardens 
and house—somewhere out in the wide 
world. Into all these dreams went a 
good deal of this beautiful valley, and 
it has stayed there ever since. I have 
resided in half a dozen States, but I 
have lived nowhere all these years but 
with my birthright valley. 

The little mother used to lead me of 
an afternoon over to the maple glen, 
where at the bottom grew ferns, and all 
over the slopes were mayflowers and 
strawberries, violets of half a dozen 
sorts, and a few orchids. ‘There she 
would hunt out for me the rare things 
and the beautiful, and give me their 
homely names—home-ful I might better 
say. There was putty-root and pepper- 
root and pigeon berry and with all the 
rest, witch hopple and witch hazel; for 
that matter nearly every plant in the 
woods grew life-ful by finding out its 
name and its purpose. 

My father used to stop his field work 
a little before night, and shake a beech- 
nut tree in autumn, that I might gather 
the child-loved nuts; or in spring he 
would come to lead me through the 
violets and across the log bridges, until 
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we reached the wild strawberries over 
in the Palmer pastures. Ah! but those 
were days, and one had nothing to do 
but be happy. I found him one day 
grafting the wild cherry trees that 
crowded each other along the edge of 
the maple grove, “that the birds might 
have better cherries, my boy.” And so 
it was that their love for nature went 
also into my making, along with the 
beautiful valley and the hills that were 
my birthright. 

By and by college life came with 
its erudition that one can never use, and 
its stuff that only makes stuffy, and the 
hillside home still kept me close to the 
realities. And once more at a later date, 
as a preacher in a Western city, when 
the vacation problem pressed, my mind 
turned back to the dear old valley and 
the old homestead. So I bought out the 
other heirs, and once a year spent two 
months under its trees and tilling its 
acres. I built a cottage on the spot 
where my boy dreams had seen one, and 
then, with the little mother still there, I 
let the gardens grow and planted new 
orchards. ; 

You see it was a matter of economy 
as well as sentiment, for by this method 
of using my summers my money was 
not spent at resorts, but was invested at 
ten or twenty per cent interest in rasp- 
berries, strawberries, cherries, pears, and 
apples. Wholesome exercise, in close as- 
sociation with Mother Earth, was also no 
small gain. There is this charm about 
our new intensive land culture, that one 
may find a great deal to do without need 
for the muscles of the old-fashioned 
farmer; grafting, transplanting, trim- 
ming, picking berries, currants, plums, 
and pears—and this was the sort of work 
with which my vacations were filled. 

It tells as much as plowing and mow- 
ing in the development of health; and 
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best of all was the intellectual power 
that came from experimenting with new 
things. I was learning what possibilities 
were hid in nature, and how to create 
something new and better out of the 
inferipr; that is, while recreating my- 
self, I was creating something else. 

All this while I was also collecting 
material for sermons, by widening of 
sympathies that went very rapidly to 
soften whatever old-fashioned theology 
had been inherited by my brain cells. I 
could not grow strawberries successfully 
and cultivate a hundred varieties of roses 
without losing a lot of Calvinism out of 
my nature. 

I found that God was a practical 
gardener, and not only planted one east- 
ward in Eden, but that he had some- 
thing to do with all the decent gardens 
nowadays. I found also how literally 
true it was as the poet sang “He prayeth 
well, who loveth well both man and bird 
and beast.” In other words, while the 
sweeter sympathies of the soul with 
nature were developing, it was impos- 
sible to hold fast to the crude and irra- 
tional notions of God. 


Gradually the vacation home grew 
into something ideal and symmetrical, 
and it gained reputation at the same time. 
I would take there some of my church 
boys, not only to make them happier and 
simpler in tastes, but to learn more about 
the soul, of which I could only talk in 


the pulpit. It pays to let nature have 
a chance to do some of your preaching 
for you. 

The dear little mother passed away, 
but a wife and children had come; and 
the house and the gardens and the or- 
chards grew; the birds were finding us 
out and coming to live with us, until it 
was a bird paradise. Among the rest 
there were eight catbirds who divided 
the grounds between them, and I do 
not know how many robins built in the 
ash trees, or how many orioles swung 
cradles in the old orchard. 

These apple trees were the remainder 
of a great orchard that was planted by 
the missionary to the Oneidas in 1791. 
They were huge trees, not a few of 
them two feet in diameter, spreading 
their limbs over a.grand area and yield- 
ing annually thirty-five bushels to the 
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tree. These stalwarts are now seldom 
found in our orchards, probably because 
= less good apple-tree food in our 
soil. 

The pears stood about the house in 
a careless way, and the little harvest 
pear had a way of dropping its fruit on 
the roof over the bed where I slept as 
a boy. To these had been added the 
Gansel’s Bergamotte and other newer 
sorts, as they were created by the pomo- 
logical enthusiasts. The plums were 
mostly of the Damson and Horse vari- 
eties, but there was also the Green Gage 
and the Magnum Bonum, while cherry 
trees stood clear around the homestead, 
where boys and robins reveled with 
equal content. 


Dawning of the New Day 


The passion for improvement was al- 
ready getting control of the whole coun- 
try. The Downings had begun to write 
and to plant; Wilder had become fa- 
mous with his new pears; Kirtland was 
multiplying his Bigarreau cherries; and 
in every direction new and better fruits 
were being planted. The Sheldon, Bart- 
lett, Seckel, and Anjou I already had 
in rows across my upper meadow, 
while a new apple orchard covered all 
the slope to the southeast. Berries mul- 
tiplied as berries will, until there were 
plants enough to fill up my spare acres, 
and there was a surplus of fruit for the 
market. 

I remember well the year that, beyond 
my home supply, gave me a cash return 
of between seven and eight dollars for 
my sales. The next year I sold over 
one hundred dollars’ worth, and from 
that time my vacation home was not 
only saving me expense but adding to 
my income. As berries and plums and 
cherries were planted, of course my 
pastures and meadows grew smaller. 
At last the cow’s range, which had been 
two or three acres in extent, narrowed 
down into a large, shady, and well- 
watered yard. Yet she was better fed 
from the lawn clippings and the sowed 
corn than when tramping about a pas- 
ture and wasting half of her feed. 

I discovered that a three-acre pasture, 
if planted to raspberries, would give me 
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cow feed for all summer and berries 
enough to pay for her winter’s hay, with 
a nice sum over for general expenses. 
This is the key of intensive farming, 
that it puts an acre to its very best 
capacity and makes it at the same time 
able to yield all that is asked of it. 
Still it was curious to me to find how 
very much larger the income from an 
acre of pasture might be made. At first 
I asked only that these acres should give 
me enough to feed my animals and my- 
self; gradually I learned that they were 
able to do a great deal better than that. 


Small but Mighty 


There were about twenty acres at the 
outset, but these had decreased by sales 
until I had less than ten. The income 
went up to three hundred dollars a year, 
and then to four hundred, and reached 
eight hundred, while the apple trees 
were still preparing to add to the sum. 
In about ten years these apples had felt 
their way up into strength, and were 
yielding me at first forty or fifty barrels 
of salable fruit; then one hundred and 
fifty, which is now doubled. Altogether 
the income from these acres had climbed 
up to between fifteen hundred and eight- 
een hundred dollars per year. 

Meanwhile, at least half of these nine 
acres went to the beautiful; were de- 
voted, in other words, to roads, hedges, 
lawns, rose gardens, and a shrubbery. 
My hedges, if extended in a straight 
line, would have measured over one 
mile. I do not mean by beautiful that 
one half the place was doomed to the 
ugly. Our orchards and gardens were 
as fully inspired with the lovely as were 
our lawns, but from the shrubbery and 
the hedges and the lawns there was less 
income. 

Purely as an economic measure, how- 
ever, the beautiful pays. It raises the 
price of land more rapidly than fine 
crops. There is nothing that will draw 
purchasers so rapidly as that which 
pleases the eye. Clean streets, neat 
lawns, and plenty of shade pay about as 
well as good water, and that is the 
prime essential to a country home. For 
this reason I did not consider that one 
half of my property was teo much to 
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devote to the ornamental. But in all 
such cases the owner should remember 
that work must be fairly distributed, so 
that what begins as ornamental shall not 
soon run into the neglected. 

But meanwhile I had become a jour- 
nalist and ceased preaching; had written 
a book, and more were on the docket. 
The vacation home had already become 
a stationary home, and it,had something 
else to do than serve my needs for rest 
and recreation. It must do more than 
welcome birds; it must educate boys and 
girls. Instead of sending my young 
folks to public schools, to learn a good 
deal that I did not care for, and fail to 
learn much that I valued, why should 
I not recognize my house and home, 
with orchards and gardens, as a school 
and myself be head teacher as well as 
head master? 

In order that their mechanical or con- 
structive natures might be developed I 
built a shop and supplied it with tools, 
but left them to construct most of the 
tools as they required them. The second 
story of this building was a laboratory, 
equipped for botany, chemistry, geology, 
and entomology. Why not? My acres 
were full of bugs to study, my soil 
needed chemical examination; there was 
botany everywhere, and plenty of geol- 
ogy under foot. Certainly there was no 
need of going to a schoolhouse some- 
where else. 

I did not put up the sign No Whis- 
pering Allowed, neither did I seat them 
on patent stools for five hours a day. 
I did not want a teacher to pass over to 
them what some one had passed over to 
him; only I sought out a young fellow 
to lead them in their studies and to in- 
vestigate what they were investigating. 
The laboratory rapidly became a most 
fascinating place, with its collection of 
bugs and butterflies, and was of no little 
value in stimulating this sort of study 
throughout the neighborhood. 

The shop brought out all these char- 
acteristics of mechanical tact, too often 
not discovered in time. Between the 
two rooms a boy’s nature soon expressed 
itself, and I knew what to do just ahead. 
Two of the lads had mechanical genius, 
while the rest of the boys and girls were 
gifted with taste and power of inves- 
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tigation. No country home should be 
without a shop, purely as a measure of 
economy. It saves in the repair of tools 
as well as in the direct work of the 
house and barn. 

I think I can say that my shop was 
worth one hundred dollars a year to me. 
Later, when the apple crop required a 
cider mill, it was worth two or three 
times as much annually. 

About this time a great cry arose all 
over the world about going back to na- 
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ture, and Mr. Wagner was preaching 
the Simple Life. Whether we had any- 
thing to do with this enthusiasm or not, 
we had much to do with the reality. 
We were living simpler, and we were 
obeying nature’s laws fairly well. We 
went to bed every night pretty much as 
the birds did; we slept all night and so 
repaired ourselves completely ; we didn’t 
worry about the nighthawk’s pleasures; 
and we rose at daylight, full of life. 
The boys, and better yet the daughter, 
did not care for the shallowness of 
social life, had pretty much all they 
could crave at home—pleasures as well 
as labors, and so home was the center of 
the universe to them. There was no 
smell of tobacco smoke mixed with the 
rose and clover fragrance of the lawns, 
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and each one was developing a bias of 
his own and a trained will. 

In the shop ambition began to express 
itself, and an automobile was built. I 
cannot say that it was exactly a model, 
and yet the one or two hundred dollars 
used in the construction was not lost 
money. You must let wings be oiled, 
or you must clip them. I am inclined 
to think that a great deal of damage is 
done by the latter course. At any rate, 
I must see that the ambitions of my 
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young folks were wisely directed, and I 
must not be too positive that every farm 
boy must be a farmer. 

I secured three of them, two sons and 
one daughter, as partners in fruit-grow- 
ing and general horticulture. ‘Two 
others went into mechanical employ- 
ments, quite to my satisfaction and ap- 
proval. But it is by no means sure that 
this Clinton home of mine has been of 
any more value to the tree growers than 
to the machine builders. 

Both parties have been charged with 
love for the beautiful and the good as 
well as the useful, and both will carry 
out their education with finger tips and 
brain wits. This, after all, is the real 
thing, to induce the young folks to honor 
labor and glorify achievement, as well 
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as nere thinking; at the same time to do 
all of their hand work, as Joshua Rey- 
nolds painted, with brains. 

The present stock of those of us who 
hold to the old homestead consists of 
over eighty varieties of apples, yielding 
about three hundred barrels a_ year. 
These could be made more profitable 
by reducing the number of varieties to 
about ten or twenty. The ten that I 
should select as the best combination for 
family use and profit, at the same time 
giving a good succession throughout the 
years, would be something like this: 
Red Astrachan, Sherwood’s Favorite, 
Gravenstein, McIntosh, Walter Pease, 
Hubbardston, Northern Spy, Stayman’s 
Winesap, King David, and Delicious 
This would leave out a few that are 
very profitable as well as good, like 
Wealthy and Shiawassie Beauty. 


Keeping up with the Fruit 


It would leave out also a few of the 
very best flavored apples, like Mother 
and Stuart’s Golden. It would omit 
also apples of great local value, such as 
the King and Jonathan and Newtown 
Pippin and Grimes’s Golden. But in a 
place like ours a much larger variety is 
allowable, because we consider testing 
and general investigation of quite as 
much importance as sale profits. 

Our cropping begins in June with a 
few strawberries and about one hundred 
trees of cherries—mostly of the Morello 
and Duke types. The strawberries are 
raised mostly for home use and for trial, 
and although we have frequently forty 
varieties in our beds, we rarely market 
anything. But we do know a good deal 
about the varieties that are sent out with 
high recommendations. We give the 
birds their share of the cherries and 
cover the rest with mosquito netting. 

Berries begin in July, together with 
currants, to make busy work. Everyone 
rises with the sun, and his day ends 
when his fingers can no longer find the 
fruit. This sort of work lasts for about 
six weeks, and most of it is as delightful 
as it is profitable. One hundred bushels 
of currants and another hundred of ber- 
ries are carried to market. In August 
we begin on the plums, pears, and early 
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apples. All picking and handling are 
done with care and mostly by home 
hands. 

Generally there are applications from 
high school boys or girls, some of these 
from New York City or elsewhere, to be 
allowed to spend vacation with us, and 
learn horticulture. With very sharp re- 
strictions, this is sometimes allowed. 

Bees are necessary on a fruit farm to 
pollenize many sorts of grapes as well 
as apples and pears. As a consequence, 
from a dozen hives we obtain nearly one 
thousand pounds of honey in a year. 
Of grapes we are cultivating over one 
hundred sorts, largely selected seedlings 
under test. 

So the years go by, and there is a 
steady call from the gardens until No- 
vember. All surplus is sold to private 
customers at excellent prices. “The key- 
note is: Do right every time by your 
customers, and you will find that your 
customer will generally do right by you. 
Mutual advantage is the only possible 
basis for good business. While living 
an active literary life, this sort of work 
is quite possible, provided our boys and 
girls have been rightly educated to coun- 
try tastes. 

All this while we have not only 
grown trees and raised fruit, we have also 
done it comparatively. We have cross- 
bred many stocks and have originated 
some choice improvements. Among 
these is a blackberry, which we call the 
King Philip; it is now in the hands of 
a propagator. One whole garden is 
given up to seedling gooseberries, several 
of which are of decided value, while we 
have been enabled to extend the season 
from July 1st to September. 

We have been able to develop only 
one apple of decided value, a sweet, 
superior to anything else unless it be the 
Danchy. Strawberries we find quite 
capable of easy evolution, but new sorts 
slip away from us so easily that we have 
never placed any on the market. In the 
currants we have originated a sort that 
stands seven feet high and bears one 
third larger crops than Fay. Of beans 
we retain half a dozen sorts of great 
value, out of five hundred sorts thrown 
away. 

That is, we are doing the same sort 
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of work, on a small scale, that Mr. Bur- 


bank and Mr. Munson and some of the 
experiment stations are doing on a 
large scale. I recommend this kind of 
work for every rural home, so as to in- 
ject into the hard labor the relief of 
novelty. It prevents routine dullness, 
and the young people become fascinated 
with the art of creating. It will be 
surprising if the result is not to refine 
the manners of the youngsters. 

This cross-breeding of plants is a very 
delicate piece of work and may be called 
the refinement of labor. It combines 
science and art, and there is always 
something ahead to anticipate—some- 
thing novel and entertaining. A lad 
will weed in the garden cheerfully, if he 
can have the seedlings which he dis- 
covers; that is, a lad brought up as I 
have described. 

We raise, as you see, about everything 
that we eat, and then have a surplus 
with which we could easily pay all the 
bills of a modest family life. Nothing 
is allowed to go to waste, and no time 
must be frittered away, although all of 
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must be made charming. Every apple 
is picked up, and if not decayed, is 
turned to cider or vinegar. ‘This one 
item of economy is worth a good many 
dollars each year—dollars that are 
thrown away by nearly all our farmers. 

At this season of the year our shop 
becomes the cider mill. The boys have 
built a two horse-power engine and a 
press adequate to our needs. ‘That cider, 
after every apple has been washed, is 
such a beverage as Priscilla Alden 
would have been quite willing to give to 
John. It commands a price. Besides 
honey and fruit, we have our own eggs, 
milk, chickens, and the choicest vege- 
tables. This leaves us to buy only our 
spices and sugar and meat. 

Do we buy meat? I sat down the 
other day to decide whether I should 
deliberately remain sufficiently a savage 
to continue eating my pet hens and my 
favorite cow, or should I make one big 
stride forward and refuse to taste any 
more meat. You see that I found noth- 
ing quite satisfactory in the fact that I 
eat very little meat, for that very noon 
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I had eaten a fricassee of a chicken that 
I had taught to eat corn from my hand. 
It was partly a matter of conscience, but 
it also concerned my notion of decency, 
good taste, culture, manhood. 

Do you wish to know how the matter 
came out? Well, I am not yet sure 
about it myself. When it came to 
razor-backs and Texas steers, sentiment 
went out of the case and the problem 
was purely sanitary. On the whole I 
have been eating less and less of animal 
flesh these twenty years back, and I am 
growing healthier all the time. 

The soil of this Clinton home had 
been worked as soil usually is worked, 
that is, without any consideration of 
exhaustion, and it had been denuded of 
its best elements by washing, as most of 
our hillsides are constantly being washed 
and wasted. Some of the knolls were 
already too barren for either fruit or 
vegetables. Evidently our efforts must 
be put to the stoppage of waste, and 
we soon learned that making soil was 
the basis of all success in land tillage. 
To stop wastage we adopted thorough 
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drainage, and a system of carrying quick 
showers off the land by runlets, instead 
of allowing them to sweep the surface. 
The creation of new soil we accom- 
plished by means of our compost piles. 
We learned to save everything, until a 
bunch of old weeds was sacred material. 
Road waste, especially that in road 
ditches, had its value. 

A hundred loads of autumn leaves 
went every year into our stables, first 
for bedding and then for soil, com- 
minuted with yard manure. When one 
really begins to save in this way it is 
surprising how much he can find to save. 
Nature helps eagerly. Into what is 
saved she flings seeds, that while grow- 
ing will weave in more of the elements 
of the air, and these again go to soil. 

New York State is not as gifted as 
Florida with legumes, but alfalfa and 
clover plowed under enrich the soil 
marvelously. Year by year our barren 
knolls became fatter, and now we can 
grow anything that we please, without 
signs of starvation. 

We have never bought a pound of 
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commercial fertilizer, although this sort 
of stuff serves as a temporary bridge. It 
has, however, the effect of a whip on a 
tired horse, doing the horse no_per- 
manent benefit. What we want is soil, 
not stimulant, and the successful farmer 
must find this out. We feed our trees 
just as we feed our animals, and we 
believe in giving them balanced rations 
quite as much as we do with our horses 
and cows. If you surfeit a tree the 
result will be as disastrous as with a 
cow or horse. Overfeeding a cherry tree 
will split the bark and set the worms 
at work. QOverfeeding an apple tree 
will make weak shoots for the winter, 
and the result will be easy killing by 
zero weather. We have been very posi- 
tive on this point, and believe that na- 
ture furnishes material for renewing soil, 
and if we will look for it we shall find 
plenty. 

Good horticulture is catching and so 
is good farming. We owe much to the 
father of Senator Elihu Root, who was 
professor in Hamilton College, with his 
land adjacent to our own. “Root’s 
gardens” became a synonym for the 
beautiful in its highest degree. It was a 
marvelous place, taking in the glens and 
knolls overlooking the whole country. 
We believe that we have also done some- 
thing to disseminate the idea of uniting 
the useful and the beautiful. 

Those who laughed at our hedges and 
drives and lawns are now the most en- 
thusiastic admirers. These things have 
made our property valuable, quite as 
much as the increased cropping power 
has done. The beautiful and the useful 
always harmonize, and the chief end of 
a country home is not any more potatoes 
than roses. It is possible to lay out 
grounds so that there shall be the maxi- 
mum of results both ways. In_ fact 
everything is beautiful if planted and 
tended wittily. 

Remember always that houses and 
gardens and orchards should fit the spot 
where they are made to stand. Nature 
did not forget to make an apple tree 
lovely to look at as well as stout for 
bearing fruit. The man who despises 
the beautiful in his plantings should 
have apple trees and cherry trees that 
never blossom in pink and white. 
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A few years ago, when I could reach 
out my hand and touch seventy and 
grippe was getting too familiar and ! 
was growing tired of the wrenching of 
Northern winters, I bought a piece of 
land in Florida among the pines. We 
manage now to close our work at this 
Northern home early in November and 
spend five or six months where the ther- 
mometer abhors zero. 

This plan fills the year full of enter- 
prises and gives less time for books, but 
it gives more time for the big book, 
which after all is the only real one. All 
winter we are reading the raised letters 
with our fingers as well as our eyes, and 
under skies that are as soft and sweet in 
January as in June. Of this Southern 
garden I shall have something to say in 
my next article. 


Doing It, Not Talking About It 


This is the way a vacation retreat 
became a model fruit farm, and then a 
home for old age. The story is a sort of 
personal pronoun, but after all it is the 
life story that tells; not our words only 
but our deeds, although words are won- 
derful things and one should learn how 
to use them. ‘The best compliment of 
my life came to me the other day from 
my friend, N. O. Nelson, the St. Louis 
leader in American coéperation. 

After tramping about our gardens 
and orchards, he said, “Well, while a 
good many have talked going back to 
nature, you’ve gone and done it.” 

Yes, we have tried to find the heart 
of Mother Nature, and she has not 
made it a difficult task. You can do 
very little in the country if you do not 
make the acquaintance of this universal 
spirit of life. It will not do to take too 
much advice on trust from your neigh- 
bors; listen politely ; judge carefully, but 
act freely. 

You may be sure that the country is 
full of people who are working on in- 
adequate data. Keep yourself close to 
nature, and investigate for yourself. 
However, as I am soon to open a series 
of articles in THE OutTiInG MAGAZINE 
on The Art of Making a Country 
Home, I shall not enlarge further on 
this point at present. 
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women’s golf championship, there- 

by securing an indirect revenge for 
the victory scored by Walter Travis 
at Sandwich in 1904. The winner of 
the 1909 women’s tournament held at 
Merion Cricket Club, Haverford, Pa., 
during the week ending October 9, was 
Miss Dorothy Campbell of North Ber- 
wick, Scotland. The runner-up was 
Mrs. Ronald H. Barlow, of the home 
club, who was defeated by three up and 
two to play. Of the other foreign con- 
testants only Miss ‘Teacher, former 
woman champion of Scotland, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the semi-finals. 


geal holds the American 


One of the most important games on 
the schedules of the Eastern universities 
is that at West Point. ‘This year Yale 
defeated the Army 17-0, all the scores 
being made in the second half. Distin- 
guishing features of the game were 
Yale’s use of the forward pass in the 
second half and the unexpected stiffness 
of the Army line in defense. 

The only American entry in the Gor- 
don Bennett balloon races started from 
Zurich last October, Mr. Mix, was ad- 
judged the winner. His balloon landed 
near Warsaw, an air-line distance of 
1,100 kilometers, about 648 miles, from 
the starting point. 








Photograph by Paul Thompson, N. Y. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTCH ENTRIES IN THE NATIONAL WOMEN’S GOLF TOURNAMENT, AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Left to Right:—Miss Dorothy Campbell (winner of the tournament), Miss Frances Teacher, Mrs. C. H. Gray, 
Miss J. Spurling, Miss S. Temple. 
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t by Paul Thompson, N.Y. 
MISS DOROTHY CAMPBELL, THE ENGLISHWOMAN WHO WON THE AMERICAN CHAMPION- 
SHIP AT PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 4, I9QOQ. 
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MRS. R. H. BARLOW, MERION CRICKET CLUB, RUNNER-UP TO MISS CAMPBELL. 

















Photographed for The Outing Magazine, 


ARMY TRYING YALE’S LEFT END ON A FAKE KICK. 














Photographed for The Outing Magazine. 


THE CADETS STARTING A STRAIGHT DRIVE BETWEEN END AND TACKLE, 




















Photographed for The Outing Magazine. 


THE ARMY FULLBACK DROPPED BACK AS THOUGH FOR A KICK, BUT THE LEFT HALF 


TOOK THE BALL. 











From Trans-Atlantic News Service Co. 
START OF THE GORDON BENNETT LONG-DISTANCE BALLOON RACE, ZURICH. WON BY 
MIX, THE ONLY AMERICAN ENTRANT, 648 MILEs. 
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HE Spirit of the Wild 

laughed to himself, as he 

looked down upon three 

eager faces grouped above 

a map of Canada. Ten 

minutes before we had 
scoffed at him, the Camera-man and I, 
as we lingered over our dessert and de- 
clared that never again would we sub- 
mit to the sorcery of the Wilderness, 
which had so often dragged us from our 
home, as the magic strains of the Pied 
Piper led away those other children. 
Then came the “hail and farewell” 
of a friend who was bound for the 
wilds of Canada. His casual invitation 
touched elemental depths and the next 
day we found ourselves on a north-bound 
train. 

Time passed swiftly as we traveled 
and talked. We discoursed of the 
sordid city and of the uplifting life in 
the woods. When we crossed the Can- 
ada line, custom-house men made mod- 
erate charges for the time consumed in 
not examining our baggage. 

We left the railroad at Temagami 
and took a launch for Temagami Inn, 
where our companion found the guide, 
canoe, and camping outfit, which he had 
ordered by wire, ready for him. Every- 
thing was up to date, from an aluminum 
cooking set, improved duffle bags, and 
a highly varnished canoe down to patent 
tent pegs and a Waldorf-Astoria guide. 

The commissary contained samples of 
whatever grub happened to be in the 
store, while the guide had an itinerary 
like a railroad folder. I was introduced 
to a grizzled ex-official of the Hudson 
Bay Company who looked quizzically at 


the plunder spread out beside the canoe. 
I asked him what he thought of the out- 
fit. 

“Ax and rifle are all right and they 
will need some matches and a little salt. 
I’ve made many a trip in the woods on 
that,” replied the veteran. 

“But how about camping?” I in- 
quired. 

“That’s what the ax is for.” 

“And the grub?” 

“A man who can’t feed himself with 
his rifle doesn’t belong in the woods.” 

The Camera-man and I engaged two 
Indians, who had their own birch-bark 
canoes, as our guides. One was an 
Ojibway, taciturn but efficient. The 
other was a voluble Penobscot, who, just 
as we were starting, asked for an ad- 
vance of a few dollars to buy clothes, 
which he surely needed. He promised 
to overtake us before we reached camp. 

The Camera-man and I got into the 
canoe of the Ojibway, who promptly 
transferred from the other canoe to his 
own every item of our stores. Then he 
provided an extra paddle, and _ soon 
shore and islands were gliding: past as 
the canoe responded to exuberant strokes 
which soon quieted down to a business 
basis. 

We made camp early, on an island 
in the mirrorlike Ko-Ko-Ko Lake, 
where the guides set up a tent for us 
and another for themselves, while the 
Enthusiast, as we had learned to call 
our companion, built us a bed of balsam, 
so deep, so fragrant, and so soft that it 
held us in slumber till the next day’s 
sun was high and breakfast had long 
been waiting. 
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While we were eating, our Penobscot 
guide came wabbling across the lake in 
his canoe. He had invested the money 
we advanced him in firewater and was 
a ludicrous wreck. So far from buying 
more clothing he had burned off one leg 
of the trousers he had on. Whether he 
was wearing them at the time I was 
unable to gather from his somewhat 
confused account which was given in a 
grieved tone, seeming to imply that we 
had set him on fire. He said he must go 
back for more clothes, but wore an in- 
jured expression when told that he need 
not trouble himself to return. 

The Camera-man set up his machin- 
ery, the Enthusiast got busy with some 
bass, while I “loafed and invited my 
soul” through the hours of a_ perfect 
day. The Enthusiast cooked the fish he 
caught with such success that he was 
promoted to the position of chef. We 
lost time on the portage the next morn- 
ing, trying to locate a ruffed grouse by 
the roll of his drum, until clouds had 
piled up and a storm gathered. ‘The 


rain caught us as we paddled to an 
early camp on Bear Island, where we 
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slept to the music of wind-driven water 
beating against our tent. 

In the morning the sky was clear, but 
the wind had increased to a gale from 
the north. As we entered an arm of 
‘Temagami Lake our bark canoe was 
lifted on the crest of waves where the 
wind tore fiercely at its high sides and 
turned-up ends. ‘The Ojibway held its 
bow to the wind, while the Camera-man 
and I dipped our paddles with desperate 
haste in efforts to drive it ahead. The 
whitecaps of many of the waves spilled 
over us and in two hours’ paddling we 
advanced only as many miles. 

Daylight had departed when we made 
our camp at Sharp Rock Portage and 
there were no beds of balsam beneath 
our blankets that night. The guides 
promised to begin portaging around 
Lady Evelyn Falls at daylight and we 
guaranteed that breakfast for all hands 
should be ready when they returned 
from their first carry. We awoke in 
disgrace, for the sun was high, breakfast 
ready, and canoes and stores had been 
portaged when we opened our eyes. 

We spent a dav in paddling and por- 








SOON SHORE AND ISLANDS WERE GLIDING 


PAST. 





AT OUR CAMP FIRE 


taging to visit a stream where, we had 
been told, we could catch more trout in 
ten minutes than we could eat in a 
week. I have no clue to the identity 
of our informant beyond the fact that 
he is a member of the Ananias Club. 

But the trip was not wasted, for as 
we turned back a big black bear stepped 
out on a rock on the hillside and stood 
gravely looking at us from a distance 
of less than a hundred yards. He paid 
no attention to the zip of a 30-30 steel- 
jacketed missile from the rifle of the 
Enthusiast, but when the Camera-man 
unlimbered his eighteen pounder, Bruin 
took to the woods with a “Wouf” of 
alarm. 

Exploring a chain of lakes with con- 
necting portages of about half a mile 
each occupied us for three days, one of 
which was spent in the tent, during a 
torrential rain which compelled the 
building of a roof over the camp fire. 
We fished for trout and caught pick- 
erel. Our chef wrapped them in leaves 
and baked them in the ashes, and we 
doubled his salary. 


OUR LADY COMPLAINED OF 


THE COMFORTS. 


One of the ubiquitous fire-rangers of 
the Province visited our camp, asked 
our names, and inquired, with what 


seemed impertinent particularity, — re- 
garding our whereabouts on a few pre- 
ceding days. Shortly afterwards we had 
another call from him, at our camp near 
Matawabi Falls. He had taken an all- 
day paddle to explain that he had 
wrongfully suspected us of having 
started a fire that had done some dam- 
age in the woods near where we were 
encamped. 

There were tears in the eyes of the 
Enthusiast when the fire-ranger left us. 
He explained that such courtesy on the 
part of an official reminded him of his 
own dear city—of New York. 

On our way down the Montreal 
River we met a Chippewa Indian, with 
his family and all his household effects 
in a bark canoe. The heads of a puppy 
and a papoose, resting side by side on 
the gunwale of the canoe, made a funny 
combination and we interviewed the 
head of the family. The craft served 
as a poultry yard as well as a convey- 
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A STREAM 








THE GUIDES CARRIED CANOES AND DUNNAGE UP HILLS THAT 


ance, and while we talked two dogs 
swam out from the bank of the river 
Just to announce that they belonged to 
the family. 

After unloading at the Pork Rapids 
Portage the Ojibway proposed to run 
his empty canoe through the rapids. 
When I announced that I would go 
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SEEMED VERTICAL. 


with him he made no reply. All went 
smoothly until we were near the foot 
of the rapids, when the Indian’s paddle 
caught in the rocks and he had to let it 
go. He had my paddle in his hands 
within a second of the mishap, but it 
was too late to avoid a sharp rock which 
tore a hole in the bark of the craft. 














WE CAMPED ON A BLUFF NEAR A CREEK WHICH ENTERED THE RIVER FROM THE WEST. 


The canoe was half full of water 
when we got ashore and it took the In- 
dian an hour to patch it. When it 
had been fixed, the Ojibway and I went 
for the lost paddle which was standing 
upright in the rapids. Holding the 
canoe against the rush of the water was 
a feat of skill and strength. 


Our gains were made when the Ojib- 
way found a rock to push squarely 
against and, holding the bow of the 


canoe centrally against the current, 
overcame the pressure of the torrent, 
inch by inch. Slowly we neared the 
paddle, which stood in the foam of the 
falling water, swaying slightly to its 
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varying pressure. When I first thought 
to stop paddling for the fraction of a 
second and grab at the implement, the 
Indian divined my intention and warned 
me. 

It seemed minutes later, when the 
canoe was close beside the paddle and I 
alittle beyond it, that he called on me to 
be quick and careful. There was need 
of the warning for the paddle was held 
tightly and it took a strong pull up- 
stream to loosen it. The first few rods 
of our return were difficult, but I had 
only to paddle ahead, while the Indian 
guided the backward drift of the canoe 
until the craft could be turned, and 
then, when all was safe, as I looked 
around at his stolid face he flashed back 
one of his rare half-smiles. 

As we reached the shore I faced the 
camera of a friend from the metropolis 
who with her husband and guide had 
just landed on the bank by the portage. 
At our urgent request they camped be- 
side us, and our chef found the lady 
his equal in enthusiasm as they wrangled 
over the camp supper, which they pre- 
pared jointly. Great Babylon was for- 
gotten at the camp fire, where we sat 
until the small hours and came nearer 
one another than years of city conven- 
tion had brought us. 

“Our Lady,” as we solemnly chris- 
tened her that night, demanded that we 
turn back with her husband and herself 
and spend more weeks in the wilderness. 

The Enthusiast turned melancholy 
eyes upon Our Lady, as he told her 
that his vacation was over and he must 
hurry home. Then he looked sadly at 
the Camera-man and me, silently re- 
proaching us for the defection he fore- 
saw. 

In the morning our mournful Enthu- 
siast continued down the river, while 
the rest of us portaged around the rapids 
on our way upstream. At night we 
camped on a high bank of the river 
near the Chippewa family which we 
had met the previous day. We were 
welcomed as we landed by the Indian 
dogs, which growled as they hopped 
around us on three legs, each dog hav- 
ing one foreleg tied to his neck. We 
visited the Indian camp and Our Lady 
petted the funny little papoose, as if it 
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had been a real baby, while, from habit, 
I talked pigeon dialect to a red man who 
replied in good English. 

At the camp fire that night Our Lady 
complained of the comforts that were 
crowded upon her; said she came into 
the wilderness to rough it, and wanted 
to know when it was to begin; so far, 
she declared, it had been like picnick- 
ing in Central Park and sailing around 
in a gondola. She asked if we couldn’t 
get off the track of tourists and have 
adventures and suffer hardships. 


Didn’t Want to be Comfortable 


I told her of my talk with the ex- 
official of the Hudson Bay Company, 
and she flared with enthusiasm. We 
called the guides from the fire where 
they were smoking, to attend a council 
of war. The lady asked her guide for 
the program of the next day. He 
pointed westward, talked of an easy 
portage, a pleasant camp, and the pretty 
Lady Evelyn Lake on the following day. 
The Indian said nothing. 

I inquired of the tourist-trained guide 
about the country to the northeast. He 
said the regular route did not run that 
way and he thought it was a rough 
country. The Indian still said nothing. 
I told the guides that we would start 
for Hudson Bay and the North Pole 
the next day by way of the best water 
they could find. 

As they returned to their fire the 
tourist-guide looked disturbed, but there 
was a gleam in the eye of the Ojibway. 
Mr. Harris nodded his approval of my 
assumption and the face of his wife 
beamed with satisfaction. Our canoe 
took the lead through a day of hard 
paddling, but the banks of the stream 
were cut by fresh tracks of moose. At 
night we camped on a bluff near a creek 
which entered the river from the west. 

The Ojibway told us that the creek 
came from little lakes high up in the 
hills, where there were beaver and 
moose, but that the portages were steep 
and only hunters went there. We said 
we would go there and the guides car- 
ried canoes and dunnage up hills that 
seemed vertical, across bogs, and 
through thick woods, until one night 
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Our Lady remarked as she leaned, ex- 
hausted, against a moss-covered log: 

“IT guess I’m getting what I asked 
for.” 


A Call from a Native 


We were camped on the border of a 
lake where there were many tracks of 
moose, and to please the lady the In- 
dian made a horn of birch and at night 
imitated with it the call of a cow moose. 
Soon there was a crashing in the thick 
growth on the hill behind us and a 
great bull moose charged into the open- 
ing beside the camp. 

The lake was the home of a colony 
of beaver, and each morning showed 
us saplings and branches of willow 
freshly cut for the winter food of the 
family. Near the lake was a cranberry 
swamp, while on the hillside we found 
small trees from the branches of which 
we gathered mountain cranberries and 
carried them to camp in improvised bas- 
kets of birch bark. We climbed hills 


and wandered through the woods until 
the thought of the city seemed like the 


memory of a dream. The peace of the 
wilderness possessed us. 

Mr. Harris smiled, where once he 
might have sworn, when he missed the 
grouse for which he had carried his gun, 
while the Camera-man toted his weapon 
with cheerfulness through woods that 
were too thick for its use. When our 
hunter returned without game the Ojib- 
way went out with a pole and knocked 
stupid spruce partridges out of the trees. 

We returned to our camp on the 
river through the first snowstorm of the 
season, and arrived at dark after an ab- 
sence of five days. After supper we sat 
around the camp fire bundled up in 
coats and blankets to protect us from 
the fast-falling snow. The wavering 
flames lit up the white flakes, were re- 
flected from the tents, and gave ghostly 
semblance to a snow-draped spruce 
near by. 

Beyond the light of the fire the dark- 
ness could be felt and I incautiously 
asked the Indian if he would go on a 
moose hunt with me. His matter-of- 
fact assent, as he started at once for the 
canoe, left no line of retreat open. 
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When I slowly rose from my seat by the 
fire, Our Lady sprang to her feet, 

“Take me!” she exclaimed. 

“Lots of room for you, but none for 
your husband,” I replied. 

“Couldn’t hire me to go,” said Har- 
ris, from beneath the rubber blanket 
where he was hidden. 

By the light of a fat pine torch we 
got into the bark canoe, in the middle 
of which the lady sat smothered in 
blankets, while the Indian held the guid- 
ing paddle and I knelt in the bow. We 
needed no warning to be quiet and the 
silence in that canoe could have been 
felt as we paddled up the river. I could 
see nothing and paddled blindly, expect- 
ing every moment to bang my head 
against the projecting branch of a tree. 
Several muskrats splashed in the water 
beside the canoe and one struck it with 
such violence that Our Lady barely re- 
pressed a scream, as she confessed after- 
wards, 

After each five minutes of paddling, 
which was hard work for me because 
of the need of making it soundless, we 
rested and listened intently for several 
minutes. The soft snow drifted into 
my face and settled on my unguarded 
hands. The _ intervals of _ listening 
lengthened and as hours passed I became 
chilled through and through. My nerv- 
ous shivering seemed to shake the 
canoe and I wondered if the lady was 
suffering, too: 

Then, suddenly, from out of the 
silent, ghost-peopled darkness came a 
sound, loud, clear, and not to be mis- 
taken. It was the fierce stamp, in shal- 
low water, of an aroused behemoth. 

I could feel a slight change in the 
course of the canoe as I gently laid 
down my paddle and took up a magnes- 
ium-charged pistol. Foot by foot we 
pressed slowly forward, but I could see 
nothing, hear nothing, and feel noth- 
ing but the softly falling snow. Imagi- 
nation told me of our almost impercep- 
tible advance, and pictured the great 
creature before me as nearly touching 
my face with his antlers. 

Time stretched out interminably; the 
breathing of the lady behind me became 
quick and audible; and I was sure I felt 
the breath of the monster in my face. 
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There was a sudden plunge at the very 
bow of the canoe that splashed water 
over us; a quick, half-repressed cry from 
behind me; and in the white glare of 
blazing magnesium a great bull moose 
with wide spreading antlers, stood fac- 
ing us, while near him a cow, half 
turned in flight, with her calf beside 
her, completed the family group. 

In the double darkness that followed 
the flame I could feel the thrust of the 
threatening antlers and hear the crush- 
ing of the canoe beneath the big hoofs 
and ponderous body of the angry ani- 
mal. I was beginning to chafe at the 
strange delay with its painful suspense, 
when there came the loud splash of re- 
treating steps, the heavy tread on the 
bank, the crashing in the brush, and the 
rattling of stones as the family of Flat- 
Horns scrambled up the near-by hill. 

Down the broad river, through the 
blackness of the stormy night as if it 
were day, the Ojibway guided the canoe 
for the six miles that lay between us and 
the light of our camp fire on the bluff. 
During our return down the stream 
there was no thought of silence and 
even the Indian uttered a few monosyl- 
lables, while the lady expressed her 
emotions in snatches of song. 

“Are you dying of cold?” I asked. 

“I’m freezing to death,” she replied, 
“and I’ve got forty different kinds of 
— but I was never so happy in my 
ife.” 

For two days we paddled and por- 
taged up the river, with only such mild 
excitements as were furnished by the 
screech of kingfishers, croaking of ravens, 
hooting of owls, and the occasional 
glimpse of a moose through the trees. 
But the microbe of mischief was work- 
ing in the brain of Our Lady, and as we 
talked one night at the camp fire, of the 
Blanche River, which lay somewhere to 
the east of us, she proposed that we por- 
tage across the hills till we struck it. 

Her husband suggested that the por- 
tage would take days of hard work, 
through an unexplored region, and she 
asked him what they came to Canada 
for. I chipped into the family discus- 
sion and assured the lady that it was 
impracticable to carry our canoes and 
dunnage through unbroken woods and 
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trailless swamps. She at once called 
the guides and asked them if they could 
portage for her across to the River 
Blanche. 

It was a mean advantage that Our 
Lady took, in this appeal, for she knew 
that she had charmed both of the guides 
and that her lightest suggestions were 
vermilion edicts to them. Even the tour- 
ist-guide assured her that nothing could 
be easier than to do as she wished. 

In the morning we started across the 
hills. Mr. Harris carried his gun and 
the personal belongings of his wife and 
himself to the weight of about forty 
pounds. The Camera-man and I bur- 
dened ourselves to a similar extent. 
Each of the guides loaded himself with 
packs that approached in weight the sum 
of ours and then topped them off with a 
canoe in addition. 


At Home in Hard Going 


The Indian led with a confidence that 
never wavered; through woods so thick 
that it troubled me to follow him; 
along logs so slippery that I sometimes 
lost my balance and always wasted a lot 
of time; across marshes where I wal- 
lowed and my pack became burdensome ; 
and from this “Slough of Despond”’ to 
a “Hill Difficulty” up which I crawled 
slowly and painfully. When the guides 
stopped it was only that the lady might 
rest, for they were machines that when 
wound up could run all day. 

We camped early, beside a marshy 
little lake where Mr. Harris distin- 
guished himself by shooting four ducks. 
He nearly extinguished himself while 
recovering one of them, for he fell full 
length into a bog. As he smoked by 
the camp fire that night his garb was 
mostly feminine, while his guide was 
busy with laundry work. 

Our Lady decided that the day’s work 
had been too hard for the guides and de- 
creed that thereafter we should make 
camp at noon and play the rest of the 
day. The guides made no complaint at 
this arrangement. 

Our camp the next day was beside a 
small pond, in woods so unfrequented 
that the’ wild inhabitants were tame. 
Mr. Harris hunted with the Indian in 
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the afternoon and shot a pine marten 
for which he sorrowed when he learned 
how scarce the creatures had become. 
He also brought to camp a muskrat, 
which the Ojibway converted into a 
savory musquash stew, a dish which is 
highly recommended by outfitters who 
have never tried it. All of us tasted the 
mess and the Indian ate it. 


Where He Drew the Line 


He was just finishing his feast when 
a little black and white creature with a 
bushy tail came toward him in friendly 
fashion, as if hoping to share his meal. 
Mr. Harris offered to shoot the creature 
for the Indian’s dessert, but the Ojib- 
way shook his head. Evidently even he 
had his prejudices. 

I was awakened in the night by the 
lonesome cry of a loon and a moose 
came to the pond within a hundred yards 
of our camp. One day was spent in 
our tents, while the pluvial floodgates 
were open, and then two more of tramp- 
ing brought us to Blanche River and we 
camped on its bank in a swamp. A 
light rain in the evening became a deluge 
by midnight and drowned us out of our 
camping place. 

As we were building up the fire Mrs. 
Harris and her husband joined us and 
announced, as they sat down on a log, 
that the water was a foot deep in their 
tent. The guides proposed to find a 
dry place for the camp, but Our Lady 
declined and said she wanted to sit by 
the fire the rest of the night. She said 
she had heard much about camp-fire 
stories and asked that they be told exact- 
ly as if she wasn’t there. This was 
promptly agreed to by all hands, but I 
have reason to suppose with some men- 
tal reservation. 

The rain slackened, we ate breakfast 
by firelight, and were on our way down 
the river before the sun had risen. We 
paddled downstream and through little 
lakes; portaged around rocks, rapids, and 
log jams until, near the end of a busy 
day, the Indian brought our canoe to 
the bank at the head of a series of rapids 
that roared threateningly. 

He told us that we had better follow 
the portage and carry anything we cared 
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much about. When he said he was go- 
ing to shoot the rapids I told him we 
would help him and pushed the canoe 
out in the stream. The Ojibway mo- 
tioned to the other guide to make the 
portage. Then standing upright for a 
moment, he studied the falls we were 
approaching and resuming his place 
drove the canoe with powerful strokes 
to the middle of the river. 

As we entered the white water the 
Camera-man and I held our paddles 
within the canoe, out of use but ready 
for emergencies. The frail fabric 
danced from rock to rock, always about 
to be dashed upon some sharp point, 
always sweeping aside at the critical mo- 
ment, sometimes turned by a quick 
stroke of the Indian’s paddle and some- 
times borne away by the side thrust of 
the recoiling water. 

Scylla called and Charybdis beckoned, 
but the pilot evaded both, while I held 
my breath, thrilled to my finger tips by 
a display of which I seemed to myself to 
be an unconcerned spectator. We were 
carried into the midstream current, 
where rocks were fewer and immediate 
peril less, but our craft seemed to fly, 
the hollowed water, walled up on each 
side, left us in a trough, while before us 
the river was plunging into space. 

We approached the brink obliquely, 
but a quick, strong stroke straightened 
the canoe and we plunged bow first 
down the chasm and deep in the water. 
The craft leaped almost out of the ele- 
ment, but the submerged bow had taken 
in a barrel of water and we were water- 
logged as we headed for the bank near 
at hand. 

Before we reached it a sweeping 
stroke by the Indian turned us back to- 
ward the maelstrom below the falls and 
we saw the other canoe just plunging 
into the abyss. It went even deeper 
than ours and would have been swamped 
had not the tent been so stowed in the 
bow as to shed much of the water. As 
it was, there was trouble enough. The 
craft was sunk to the gunwales, the 
smallest waves washed over them, and 
it was a matter of seconds only before 
the canoe must go down. 

The bank was a score of yards away 
and the guide paddled desperately, but 
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before half the distance had been cov- 
ered the craft was taking water over 
the side. The tourist-guide dropped his 
paddle and resting his hands on the 
gunwales, leaped overboard so deftly 
that the balance of the craft was not 
disturbed and it ceased to take in water, 
just as our canoe came beside it. We 
were dangerously low in the water our- 
selves and all I could do was to cling to 
the other craft and steady it as the In- 
dian and the Camera-man strove for the 
shore. 

Both Our Lady and her husband had 
sat quietly through the perils of the 
falls but as the canoe touched the bank 
Mr. Harris started to rise and the craft 
rolled over. He caught our canoe as 
he fell and in an instant we were all in 
the river. The water was little above 
our waists and as an eddy held the cur- 
rent to the shore we were soon on the 
bank with everything wet, but few 
things lost. A cold wind was blowing 
from the north, there was snow in the 
air, and it was only Mr. Harris’s water- 
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tight matchbox that enabled us to build 
a fire. 

We sat late drying ourselves and our 
clothing, but the camp fire lacked the 
spirit of other evenings. The guides 
looked troubled; the Camera-man 
mourned the loss of all his plates ex- 
cept a few which had been packed in a 
water-tight box; the quiet humor of 
Mr. Harris was no longer in evidence; 
and even his wife seemed in doubt 
whether to laugh or cry. 

Two more days of paddling and por- 
taging restored our spirits and landed 
us at the mouth of the river. We made 
late hours at our last camp on the bor- 
der of Lake Temiscaming and our final 
song was to the air which fitted alike 
the soil on which we reclined and the 
land where our thoughts were resting. 

We said good-by to our friends in 
the early morning and promised to dine 
with them on our return to the city, but 
I wondered as we parted whether we 
would then, or ever again, find Our 


Lady of the Lakes. 





ROUTES TO THE NORTH POLE 
OY ROC LE. Peay 


LITTLE less than four 

centuries ago the first 

expedition started out 

toward the North Pole. 

Since that time, with 

periods of greater or 

less intensity, practically all the civilized 

nations of the earth have made attempts 
to reach that charmed spot. 

As a result of all these explorations, 

extending through nearly four centuries, 

the possible routes to the North Pole 


This article is reprinted from The Outing Magazine of February, 1908. 


have dwindled to three. In my own 
personal opinion they have dwindled to 
two, but I note the three. First, the 
drift method, north of Asia, as devised, 
inaugurated, and put into execution 
by Nansen. The possibilities of this 
method are generally acknowledged, 
but it by no means follows that another 
ship, or even the Fram herself in a sec- 
ond attempt, would be as fortunate as 
she was in the first voyage. 

Again, it requires a man of excep- 


Commander 


Peary’s success is a complete vindication of bis choice of the Smith Sound route by which all 


of his own efforts have been made, 
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tional temperament, and a crew of al- 
most superhuman qualities, to undertake 
a voyage which means that for four or 
five years at least ship and people are 
but a helpless bit of flotsam entirely at 
the mercy of the ice in which they are 
drifting, and practically unable to con- 
trol their own fortunes, or contribute 
by their efforts to success. Presumably 
Nansen and Sverdrup are advocates of 
this route, yet neither has, to my knowl- 
edge, expressed a desire to repeat the 
experience of the Fram’s voyage. 


By Franz Josef Land 


The second route is the so-called 
Franz Josef Land route. Wellman is, 
I believe, the only present advocate and 
adherent of this route. Payer and Wey- 
precht, Leigh Smith, Jackson, Wellman, 
and the Duke of the Abruzzi have all 
exploited the Franz Josef Land route 
with greater or less success. Of the 
various expeditions, however, Abruzzi’s 
is the only one that succeeded in push- 
ing beyond the northern limit of the 
Franz Josef Land Archipelago. He is 
not at all in favor of this route; in fact, 
he uncompromisingly advocates, in 
words I shall quote to you later, the 
third—the Smith Sound or “American” 
route. 

In attempting a review of North 
Polar efforts, it is assumed that the 
reader is aware that attempts to find the 
Pole comprise but one branch of 
Arctic effort and exploration, the desire 
to find the north-east and the north- 
west passages which would give a short 
route to Asia having been the incentive 
to at least an equal number of expedi- 
tions. 

It may be well to note here, for the 
sake of completeness, that the original 
incentive to Arctic exploration was the 
spirit of commercial enterprise, the de- 
sire to find a northern short route to the 
wealth and trade of the East. As early 
as 1527, King Henry VIII sent out two 
ships to seek a route to China across the 
Pole, and for many generations these 
efforts were continued. When this 
quest was found impracticable, the spirit 
of scientific investigation took the lead 
as the principal incentive; and this in 
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turn has been somewhat overshadowed 
by the spirit of international rivalry, 
As a matter of fact this international 
rivalry has been the strongest motive 
of most so-called scientific expeditions, 
though not openly admitted. 

The various attempts to reach the 
North Pole may be grouped under four 
main routes, viz: the Bering Sea route, 
the Franz Josef Land route, the East 
Greenland-Spitzbergen route, and the 
Smith Sound or American route. The 
order in which these routes were first 
utilized is Spitzbergen-East Greenland, 
Smith Sound or American, Bering Sea, 
and Franz Josef Land; and the route 
which has been essayed the most times 
is probably the Smith Sound route. 

Practically all of the attempts have 
been confined within the limits of 70° 
E. and 90° W. Long. from Greenwich. 
In the 120 degrees of longitude between 
Franz Josef Land and Bering Strait, 
De Long and Nansen are practically 
the only names; and in the quadrant 
from Bering Strait to the western coast 
of Ellesmere Land it may be said that 
no attempt has been made. 

I will take up these four routes in 
order, beginning with the Spitzbergen- 
Last Greenland route as the oldest, and 
the one that in the present state of our 
knowledge of Arctic ice and currents is 


no longer considered practicable. This 
route is most generally known by 
Parry’s brilliant attempt in 1827, 


when he obtained a northing of 82° 45’, 
never since reached in the same region 
and not exceeded anywhere until 1876. 
The principal attempts by this route 
have been those of Hudson, Phipps, 
Buchan, Parry, Koldewey, and Well- 
man. 

Henry Hudson made his first re- 
corded voyage in 1607 under direction 
of the Muscovy Company of England, 
which, by its whaling and trading enter- 
prises, did much to advance exploration. 
He sailed from Greenwich on the first 
of May. His object was to establish a 
route directly across the polar sea. He 
touched along the east coast of Green- 
land, then sailed north-east and in five 
days reached Spitzbergen. He coasted 
northward until his reckoning gave him 
81° 30’, but as Spitzbergen only extends 
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to 81° his reckoning must have been in- 
correct. He found multitudes of seals, 
and after some further coasting returned 
to England in September, having found 
the ice impassable for his ship about 82° 
north. 

Capt. John C. Phipps (afterwards 
Lord Mulgrave) set out on June 2, 
1773, on a government expedition with 
the Racehorse and Carcass to repeat 
Hudson’s attempts to find a passage 
across the Pole. He sailed along the 
coast of Spitzbergen, took soundings, 
and made magnetic and other observa- 
tions. He found the polar ice at 80° 
37’ N. Lat. and made several attempts 
to round it, alternately to the eastward 
and then to the westward, retracing 
his path many times. He succeeded 
in reaching 80° 48’, the highest point at- 
tained-up to that time, but he could get 
no farther north and finally returned 
the same summer, reachinz England in 
September. In 1818 Captain Buchan 
was sent out with two ships to essay 
the same route, but with no greater suc- 
cess than Phipps. 

In 1827, Captain Parry made an at- 
tempt to reach the Pole by sledge over 
the frozen polar ice, rather than by ship 
alone as in previous expeditions. He 
sailed in the Hecla on March 27th, and 
met the ice at a low latitude. After 
cruising about he left the ship at Hecla 
Cove in Spitzbergen and set out on 
June 22d for his trip over the ice. He 
carried seventy-one days’ provisions and 
started in boats which carried them 
eighty miles before reaching the ice. 
He traveled by night to avoid the blind- 
ing snow glare, and thus had _ the 
warmer hours for sleeping. He carried 
his boats on runners and then used them 
for crossing open water. 

Owing to slow progress he soon gave 
up all hope of reaching the Pole, but 
determined to push as far north as pos- 
sible. Soon reaching smoother ice his 
progress became greater and he made 
as high as twelve miles a day. He 
finally reached 82° 45’, but a shift of 
the wind to the northward gave the ice 
a southerly drift, which carried the 
sledges almost as far south every day 
as the men, tugging at the drag ropes, 
could make to the north; so Parry 
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finally turned back, reaching the ship 
on August 2Ist. 

In this effort Parry reached a latitude 
higher than any previously attained, 
which was not exceeded for nearly fifty 
years. More than this, his ice journey 
was the first attempt to make use of 
other means than the ship alone, and 
his expedition was the beginning of the 
present method of using a ship to get 
as far north as possible, then leaving 
her and pushing on over the ice with 
boats or sledges, or both. 


The Only Try on East Greenland 


The German Polar Expedition under 
Captain Koldewey, in 1869-70, was the 
first and only attempt to utilize the 
East Coast of Greenland as a line of 
advance to the Pole. The expedition 
comprised two ships, the Germania and 
Hansa. In forcing through the ice 
barrier to reach the Greenland coast, 
the ships became separated and the 
Hansa was crushed and lost. Her peo- 
ple having thrown out provisions, equip- 
ment, and their boats upon a large floe, 
they drifted south on it during the win- 
ter and in the spring took to their boats 
and reached one of the Danish Green- 
land settlements. 

The Germania got through the ice 
and wintered at Sabine Island, Lat. 74° 
40’. In the spring of 1870, Payer, 
with sledges, reached Cape Bismarck, 
76° 47’ N. Lat. 

Mr. Walter Wellman, the American, 
made an attempt in 1894, from the 
northern part of Spitzbergen as a base. 
His ship, in a harbor at Walden Island, 
was crushed by the ice soon after he 
started on his sledge, and a messenger 
being sent to him with the news, he 
returned. He went north again, but 
had to abandon the attempt near the 
8ist parallel. 

The Bering Strait route attracted 
attention as far back as 1773, when Cook 
passed through the strait and reached 
Icy Cape, in 70° 43’ N. Lat. Lieu- 
tenant G. W. De Long’s expedition of 

1879-81 was the first organized at- 
tempt to reach the Pole by this route. 
His vessel was the Pandora, built at 
Davenport, England, and rechristened 
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the Jeannette. She was of four hundred 
and twenty tons, one hundred and 
forty-two feet long by twenty-five feet 
beam, drew, with Arctic outfit, about 
thirteen feet, and steamed about six 
knots. Capt. Sir Allen W. Young, 
R. N., had made two Arctic voyages 
in her. The expedition numbered 
thirty-two persons. 


Why Bering was Chosen 


The Bering Strait route was selected 
on the theory that the Japan current 
opened a way through the strait to 
the Pole; it was also believed that 
Wrangell Land would prove to be a 
vast continental tract, and that the ex- 
plorers might follow its coastline very 
far to the north, if not to the Pole itself. 
The Jeannette sailed from San Fran- 
cisco on July 8, 1879. On September 
13th, after many disappointments, an at- 
tempt was made to land on Herald Is- 
land. The ice drift slowly carried the 
party to the north of Wrangell Island, 
and De Long now saw that the island 
was only a small affair after all. 

On January 19, 1880, two streams an 
inch in diameter, began to flow into the 
vessel, and on February 19th, De Long 
wrote: “ All our hoped-for explorations 
and perhaps discoveries this coming 
summer seem slipping away from us, 
and we have nothing ahead but taking 
a leaking ship to the United States.” 

For about a year and four months 
after this entry in De Long’s diary his 
ship was driven, fast in the ice, at the 
mercy of the winds, moving slowly to 
the west and northwest. On June 12, 
1881, the vessel was set free by a split 
in the floe, but soon the ice caught her 
again. On the following day, however, 
at 4 A.M., the Jeannette sank in 
thirty-eight fathoms of water. All 
hands had abandoned her five hours 
earlier. 

[The crew was divided among three 
boats, of which that commanded by En- 
gineer Melville and Lieutenant Danen- 
hower was the only one to escape. 
Two members of De Long’s party also 
made their way back. ] 

The incidents and results of Nan- 
sen’s voyage are so generally known 
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that it seems almost a waste of space 
to present them here. Basing his pro- 
gram upon the experiences of the Jean- 
nette, and particularly upon the supposed 
drift of some articles from the Jean- 
nette, alleged to have been picked up on 
the Greenland Coast, he proposed to 
enter the polar ocean via Bering Strait, 
force his way into the ice as far as pos- 
sible, and then, provisioned for five 
years, to drift with the ice over or near 
the Pole. For this he built a specially 
constructed ship, the Fram, of such a 
shape as to rise upon the surface of the 
ice when squeezed, instead of being 
crushed by it. Later he changed his 
original plan. of going through Bering 
Strait and went north via the north 
coast of Europe and the Kara Sea. 

Leaving home late in July, 1893, his 
party on the Fram, on September 25th, 
were fast in the ice northwest of the New 
Siberian Islands, where the drift of the 
Fram began. Drifting slowly north- 
westward, month after month, the in- 
tolerable monotony finally drove Nan- 
sen to his sledges, and after two or 
three starts he finally got away from 
his ship on March 14, 1905, with one 
companion, in an attempt to get farther 
north. The Fram was then in 84° 4 
N. Lat. 

Proceeding northward until April 
7th, when the latitude of 86° 14’ was 
reached, Nansen then turned southwest- 
ward for Franz Josef Land, where he 
arrived late in August. Wintering in 
the northern part of this land, he started 
south in the spring, and coming upon 
the headquarters of Jackson, the British 
explorer of that archipelago, he remained 
there and returned on the Windward. 

The Fram, after Nansen left her, 
drifted more westerly, though still mak- 
ing a northing, and in November, 1895, 
reached a latitude within less than 20’ 
of that attained by Nansen, the highest 
north ever reached by ship. Then the 
drift became southwesterly and_ then 
southerly, and finally on August 13, 
1896, the Fram was extricated from the 
ice just north of Spitzbergen. 

The main results of this brilliantly 
planned and courageously executed voy- 
age are the determination of the nonexis- 
tence of land through a wide extent of 
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previously unknown polar region, the 
unexpected discovery of a deep polar 
basin, and the attainment of a latitude 
exceeding by 2° 51’ any previously 
reached. The voyage also places Nan- 
sen’s name indelibly in the front rank 
of Arctic explorers and stamps his drift 
method, with all its possibilities, as one 
of the principal methods of attack upon 
the Pole. This method will always 
have its strong adherents. 

The history of the Franz Josef Land 
route presents an interesting and ever 
striking instance of the romance of Arc- 
tic discovery. ‘The Austrian Arctic Ex- 
pedition under Weyprecht and Payer, 
having for its object the exploration of 
the large northeastern area of the polar 
ocean, and with an eye either to the 
Pole or the Northeast passage, was be- 
set in the ice north of Nova Zembla 
on August 20, 1872, and drifted help- 
less and discouraged (as Payer puts it 
“no longer discoverers but passengers 
against our will’) until August 30, 
1873, when the lifting of the fog showed 
them a new and unsurmised land, a 
high bold coast, to the northwest in 
Lat. 79° 43’. The expedition had 
added Franz Josef Land to the map. 

Close to this land, which they were 
able to visit on but two days of that 
year, the ship remained fast in the ice, 
and not until the winter of 1873-74 had 
passed and the sun had again returned 
was it possible to explore the land so 
strangely discovered. ‘The sledge jour- 
neys began on the 1oth of March, 1874, 
and ended on May 3d, four hundred 
and fifty miles having been traversed in 
the meantime and the latitude of 82° 5’ 
attained. The surveys and explorations 
resulting from these sledge journeys 
gave us the first map of Franz Josef 
Land, and seemed to indicate the prob- 
able extension of the land to high lati- 
tudes. 

It was decided to abandon the Te- 
getthoff, as she was still frozen fast in 
the ice. On May 2oth, the retreat 
southward began, and after more than a 
month of alternate boating and sledg- 
ing the party reached open water and 
returned home. 

The lands thus discovered were vis- 


ited in 1880 and 1881 by the English- 
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man, Leigh Smith, who surveyed the 
southern coasts through twelve degrees 
of longitude, but finally lost his ship, the 
Eira, and retreated in boats, as did the 
Tegetthoff party. In 1894, F. G. 
Jackson selected Franz Josef Land as 
his base and spent three years there. 
By boat and sledge he practically com- 
pleted the map of the Archipelago, 
though he did not reach its northern 
terminus, and thus left the question of 
its northern extension indefinite. 
Nansen’s arrival in the Archipelago 
from the northeast narrowed its extent 
still more, and later, the Fram, crossing 
the Arctic Ocean a little north of 85°, 
showed that Franz Josef Land did not 
extend that far. Still, the route did 
not lose its attraction and Jackson was 
followed by Wellman in 1898-99. The 
Wellman expedition occupied _ partly 
the same base on the southern shore of 
Franz Josef Land as Jackson. After 
several mishaps, an accident to the leader 


-caused the return of the expedition be- 


fore it attained the northern limits of 
the Archipelago. 


Italy Takes a Hand 


Next comes the brilliant expedition 
of Luigi di Savoia, Duke of the Ab- 
ruzzi. He purchased the Norwegian 
whaler Jason, repaired and refitted her 
in Norway, rechristened her the Ste/la 
Polare, and sailing in June, 1899, navi- 
gated her to 82° 4’ and then went a 
little southeast to a harbor in Teplitz 
Bay, Crown Prince Rudolf Land, close 
to the northern extremity of the Franz 
Josef Land Archipelago, in 81° 47’ N. 
Lat., something which no ship before 
him had been able to do. 

Wintering here, in the spring his nav- 
igator, Captain Cagni, with his com- 
panions, in a most effectively planned 
and courageously executed sledge jour- 
ney almost due north, reached the high- 
est latitude yet attained, 86° 34’. Re- 
turning to the ship, she was extricated 
from her winter quarters, and, though 
badly strained by being forced ashore 
by the ice, navigated home, returning to 
Europe after an absence of sixteen 
months. ‘The Stella Polare was a year 
in Teplitz Bay. 
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The Duke of the Abruzzi was the 
first to reach and determine the northern 
limit of the Franz Josef Land Archi- 
pelago, and he had in the short time 
of one year attained the highest north. 
His expedition showed most conclusively 
what an effective sledge party may ac- 
complish when starting from a base with 
a high northing. More than this, his 
work satisfied him of the futility of fur- 
ther attempts to reach the Pole by this 
route, and his conclusions are so sound 
that I quote them here: 

“Tt would be useless to repeat the 
attempt (of reaching the Pole) by fol- 
lowing the same plan (the route from 
Franz Josef Land). It would, at most, 
be possible to push a few miles farther 
toward the north if the ice of the Arc- 
tic Ocean was in an unusually favorable 
state; but the results should not afford 
any compensation for the fatigue and 
privations undergone. While follow- 


ing, therefore, the invariable plan of 
setting out from some point on land, and 
not from a ship drifting in the ice, on 
account of the reasons put forth in the 
first chapter of this work, it will be 


necessary to find some other method of 
shortening the distance which has to be 
traveled with sledge. 

“What I should recommend would 
be to sail along the western coast of 
Greenland to the north of Kennedy 
Sound, where it ought to be possible, 
under favorable conditions, to go to a 
still higher latitude than that reached 
by the Alert off Grant Land.” 

The route best known to Americans 
is the Smith Sound or American Route, 
from the fact that most American ex- 
peditions have followed it. This route 
has been followed by Baffin, Davis, 
Ross, Inglefield, Kane, Hayes, Hall, 
Nares, Greely, and Peary. John Davis, 
though his object was the Northwest 
passage, was the pioneer in what became 
known later as the “Smith Sound 
Route.” In successive voyages in 1585— 
6-7, he reached as far north as San- 
derson’s Hope, near what is now Uper- 
navik. 

Thirty years later, in 1616, William 
Baffin, following on Davis’s course, 
crossed Melville Bay, entered the 
“North Water” of the later whalers, 
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and reached 77° 45’, nearly the latitude 
of Cape Alexander, on July 5th, a date 
which is very early even now for expe- 
ditions equipped with steam vessels, 
Two hundred years elapsed before any- 
one followed Baffin, and, in the mean- 
time, his discoveries had been forgotten 
and the name Baffin Bay was omitted 
from the charts. 

Then, in 1818, Sir John Ross crossed 
Melville Bay again, discovered the Es- 
kimos of that region, whom he called 
Arctic Highlanders, and made the cir- 
cuit of Baffin Bay in a summer’s voyage, 
which was unique in its sequence of 
erroneous deductions or inferences as to 
the geography of the region. In 1852 
Inglefield crossed Melville Bay, and 
though he did not reach Cape York till 
August 21st, he passed Cape Alexander, 
attaining a latitude about forty miles 
beyond Baffin. He looked into the 
northern waters beyond Cape Sabine and 
Littleton Island, and, in a brief summer 
voyage, accomplished more than both of 
his predecessors. 


Beginning of the Winter Campaigns 


Thus far we have had only summer 
voyages, brief flights into the regions of 
ice, with no idea of braving their rigors 
for a winter. Now we come to expe- 
ditions setting out with the expectation 
and intention of passing one, two, or 
more years in the Arctic regions. The 
expedition of Dr. Kane was the first of 
these, and the feeling that they were 
undertaking a dubious enterprise seems 
to have pervaded every member of the 
party, even the leaders. His party 
numbered eighteen men. He _ himself 
was fresh from a winter in Lancaster 
Sound, under De Haven, searching for 
Franklin. His ship was the brig dd- 
vance. He reached Cape York on Au- 
gust 4, 1853, and after ineffectual at- 
tempts to push far north, was driven to 
a refuge in Rensselaer Harbor, just 
north of Smith Sound in Kane Basin, 
from which his ship never emerged. 

William Morton of his party in a 
sledge journey reached Cape Constitu- 
tion, in latitude about 80° 35’ N., and 
looked out on what was supposed to be 
the open polar sea. Dr. Hayes crossed 
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Kane Basin to the west and reached 
about 79° 43’ in the vicinity of Cape 
Frazer. In the second summer the 
Advance was abandoned and the party 
retreated to Upernavik in boats. Kane’s 
expedition was the first to pass through 
the narrow northern extremity of Smith 
Sound and enter the expansion of the 
channel which now bears his name. 
Five years later Dr. Hayes, who had 
been with Kane as surgeon, essayed to 
reach the open polar sea, the existence 
of which, it was thought, Kane’s expe- 
dition had demonstrated. His idea was 
to navigate it to the Pole. Hayes’s 
party numbered twenty-one. His ves- 
sel was the topsail schooner United 
States, and he reached Cape York on 
August 25, 1860. Wintering in Foulke 
Fjord, the Etah of the Eskimos, he 
sledged across to the Grinnell Land 
coast and then northward to a point 
in 81° 35’ N., according to his observa- 
tions, which have been disputed. From 
here, like Morton, he thought he saw 
the open polar sea. Breaking the 
schooner out of her winter quarters the 
same summer Hayes returned home. 


Eleven years later, in 1871, came the 


Polaris Expedition under Hall, its 
avowed and prime object being the at- 
tainment of the Pole. Hall’s party 
numbered thirty-three and his ship was 
the U. S. S. Polaris, the first steamer to 
undertake the voyage, Inglefield’s little 
screw schooner /sabella hardly deserv- 
ing the name. His experience or luck 
in regard to the ice was phenomenal and 
has never been duplicated. Finding 
that Smith Sound was entirely free from 
ice, the Polaris steamed through it and 
rapidly pushed north through Kane 
Basin, Kennedy Channel, Hall Basin, 
Robeson Channel, and out into the Arc- 
tic Ocean, where she was stopped on 
August 30th by heavy pack ice in 82° 
16’ N., up to that time the highest 
north attained by vessel. 

Retreating from this ice front, the 
party tried to enter a small indentation 
(Repulse Harbor) on the Greenland 
coast, but the pack ice from the north 
came down and carried the Polaris fifty 
miles south, where the expedition win- 
tered in an open roadstead on the 
Greenland coast, which they named 
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Hall was taken ill and died on Novem- 
ber 8th, just after he had returned from 
a successful sledge journey north to 
Cape Brevoort, from which he looked 
across and saw the northeastern shore 
of what is now known as Grant Land, 
and which he said extended north to 
about 83° 5’, an observation that was 
not far out of the way. The command 
now devolved upon the sailing master, 
Captain Buddington. 


Fate of the Polaris 


An attempt was made in the early 
autumn to steam south, but the Polaris 
was caught in the pack and slowly 
drifted south out of Smith Sound. 
Caught in a terrible gale north of 
Northumberland Island, the pack was 
disrupted, the Polaris nearly foundered, 
and nineteen persons, including Captain 
Tyson, who were on the floe where a 
part of the supplies and a boat had been 
placed, were exposed to all the horrors 
of a drift on the ice through the dark- 
ness of the winter night. The casta- 
ways drifted for one hundred and ninety 
days, fifteen hundred miles down Baffin 
Bay, Davis Strait, and out into the At- 
lantic, where they were rescued off Lab- 
rador on April 30, 1873, by the 
barkentine Tigress. 

The fourteen other members of the 
expedition drifted on the Polaris to Life 
Boat Cove near Littleton Island, where 
their unseaworthy vessel was beached, 
a house was built, and in the spring the 
party started for Upernavik by boat, 
when a whaler rescued them at Cape 
York. 

The geographical results of this ex- 
pedition were very important. Hall 
was the first civilized man to look east 
and west along the northern shores 
of Greenland and Grinnell Land, to 
reveal Hall Basin and Robeson Chan- 
nel, and to see the ocean beyond them. 
His surprising voyage and supposed 
sighting of land far to the north aroused 
renewed interest and hope in this route. 

Four years later came the British 
North Polar Expedition under Nares. 
This was the most elaborate and expen- 
sive expedition yet sent into the Arctic 
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regions, numbering one hundred and 
twenty-three men in two powerful screw 
steamers, the Alert and the Discovery. 
They sailed from Portsmouth on May 
29, 1875, and reached Cape Sabine 
late in July. The ships left Cape Sa- 
bine on August 4th, and their experience 
was the direct antithesis of Hall’s. 
They had an incessant battle with the 
ice and the Alert attained Floeberg 
Beach, 82° 25’ N. (practically the same 
position as the Polaris), only on the 31st 
of August (twenty-seven days). The 
Discovery had been left farther south 
in Discovery Harbor. 

Wintering at these two stations, 
three sledge parties were sent out in the 
spring of 1876, one under Aldrich, to 
go west along the northern shore of 
Grant Land, one under Beaumont, east 
along the northern shore of Greenland, 
and one under Commander A. H. 
Markham, due north toward the Pole. 
Both the former were conspicuously suc- 
cessful, Aldrich exploring the northern 
shore of Grant Land and Beaumont 
adding one hundred miles or more to 
the Greenland coast. The northern 
party, after thirty-nine days of effort, 
reached 83° 20’ 24” N. The death of 
several men from scurvy and the disa- 
bling of others led Nares to return 
home in the summer of the same year. 

The Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, 
popularly known as the Greely Expe- 
dition, which started north in July, 
1881, was not a polar expedition or 
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even primarily for exploration, but was 
one of the International Circumpolar 
Stations for simultaneous scientific ob- 
servations, the scheme of which orig- 
inated with Weyprecht. Two of its 
members, however, Lockwood and 
Brainard, did splendid geographical 
work by extending the exploration of 
the coast of Greenland to the northeast 
some hundred miles beyond Beaumont’s 
farthest. In so doing they reached 83° 
24’ N., thus exceeding the British rec- 
ord by about four miles and gaining the 
highest north. Members of the expedi- 
tion also crossed Grinnell Land to its 
western coast. 

My own work in the same region is 
too recent to be given space further 
than to note that it resulted in the de- 
limitation of the northern terminus of 
the Greenland Archipelago, Cape Mor- 
ris Jesup, 83° 39’ N., the most north- 
erly known land on the globe, and the 
attainment of 84° 17’ N., on the sea 
ice north of Grant Land. 

The names which, in connection 
with each of these routes, stand out 
most brilliantly are, Kane for the Smith 
Sound or American route; Parry for 
the Spitzbergen-East Greenland route; 
Nansen for the Bering Strait or drift 
route; and Abruzzi for the Franz Josef 
Land route. And it is characteristic 
of the international character of the 
polar quest that these names represent 
four nationalities, American, English, 
Norwegian, and Italian. 





A MAN WORTH KNOWING 


one of the occasional heroes of 

earth who falls upon fame where 
he seeks only an opportunity to serve. 
A little over fifteen years ago he landed 
on the Labrador coast to find himself 
the only resident physician along nearly 
six hundred miles of barren rock and 
reef. For this decade and a half he has 
driven and walked and sailed and rowed 
and steamed up and down this storm- 
beaten shore line, busy day and night 
with the cure of bodies and souls. 

The world knows the story of his 
service. To quote the language in 
which Oxford University conferred 
upon him the honorary degree in medi- 
cine—the first time such a degree was 
ever given at Oxford—he has ‘“‘de- 
spised the perils of the ocean, which are 
there most terrible, in order to bring 
comfort and light to the wretched and 
sorrowing.” ‘That is a marvelous story 
in itself, but it has been told. Recently 
there has been published a little book, 
“Adrift on an Ice-Pan” (Houghton- 
Mifflin Company), which tells in simple, 
unpretentious fashion the tale of one 
night’s experience of Dr. Grenfell’s, that 
is better worth reading than many stately 
volumes. 

This is the story in brief: On Easter 
Sunday, 1908, at St. Anthony, Newfound- 
land, word came from sixty miles to the 
southward that a boy with a broken leg 
was in need of the doctor. It was bitter 
cold and ice was heaped along the shore 
and snow lay deep on the hills, but Dr. 
Grenfell set out at once. The first ten 
miles of his journey was across an arm 
of the sea, over salt-water ice. This 
the doctor was to negotiate alone, his 
companions having been sent ahead to a 
“halfway house.” 

A quarter of a mile only separated 
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Dr. Grenfell and his dogs from the land 
when the wind changed and began to 
blow offshore, breaking up the loose ice. 
Then his struggle began. After infinite 
labor, and in spite of dangers that would 
have killed the spirit of a weaker man, 
he found refuge on a floe of snow ice 
that threatened every moment to break 
under them. 

Here he drifted the rest of the day 
and through the long night, the wind 
driving him farther from shore and pos- 
sible rescue each hour. Two of the dogs 
he killed that he might have their skins 
to protect him from the cold. And al- 
ways the sea pounded at his treacherous 
raft and the floating ice threatened on 
all sides. The night wore away, and 
when morning came he rigged a signal 
with the disjointed legs of the dead dogs 
lashed together for a staff and his shirt 
for a flag. ‘The day passed in what 
seemed fruitless waving, but late after- 
noon brought hope. What might be the 
flash of oars was caught across the ice 
glint, and half an hour later he was in 
a boat and sturdy Newfoundland arms 
were forcing a way back to shore and 
warmth and food. 

And here is the climax. Dr. Gren- 
fell had spent more than thirty-six hours 
on his shivering ice floe with death at 
times a mere matter of inches or seconds 
away. Yet no more time was “wasted” 
in resting than was necessary to attend 
to a pot of hot tea and a plate of stew. 
Then the doctor was off again on his 
long journey to the bedside of the in- 
jured boy. It is worth noting that the 
boy recovered. 

That’s the kind of a man Wilfred 
Grenfell is. Read this little book some 
time when your faith in humanity 
wavers. It will eradicate cynicism and 
annihilate the blues. 








HERBERT WHYTE’S ANSWERS 


QUESTIONS THAT READERS ASK AND PRACTICAL HELP FOR 
THOSE WHO WANT TO KNOW AND TO DO 


[Jt is Herbert Whyte’s business to help readers of THE OUTING MAGAZINE with practical infor- 
If there is any question that puzzles you in games, sport, travel, occupa- 
He will tell you 


mation and advice on outdoor topics. 


tion, or recreation, or any other subject in which you are interested, don’t hesitate to write him. 


the thing you want to know. | 


N extract from a letter of one of OuT- 

ING’s readers concerning his recent 

trip in Mexico may cause a few of 
us to change our opinion on that country. 
“The morning after we arrived we went 
over into the Condela Range, and I have 
never experienced such scenery, even in Brit- 
ish Columbia. It was simply magnificent. 
Every hour and with each new camp it was 
a dispute if it were or were not more beau- 
tiful than the last. 

“Unfortunately, the birds for the greater 
part had nestlings, so we could not kill 
them at all, but we enjoyed them perhaps 
even more, for we had powerful glasses. 
The deer were very plentiful. We called 
them fleas, both as regards size and the 
nimble way in which they covered the coun- 
try. A standing shot was unknown, and I 
have never enjoyed deer hunting as much 
in my life. When a man by still-hunting 
puts up one of these deer and gets him on 
the jump, he has done a bit of woods work 
worth while. At least, that is the way it 
struck me. It was more like antelope hunt- 
ing in sheep country than anything else I 
can imagine. 

“We had two ‘Mozos’ with us who upset 
all preconceived notions which I have held 
in regard to Mexico. They were tireless 
workers, neat and clean about camp, very 
anxious to please, and one was a splendid 
woodsman. As to packing, I thought I knew 
a little about that art myself, but I have 
concluded that I never saw a pack put on 
before—it was simply wonderful. I am sure 
the mules were crossed with goats, and 
not horses—the packs they carried—and the 
way they stayed on. 

“We were not fortunate enough to meet 
with any bear; in fact, the season seems to 
have been a poor one for them, but from 
the standpoint of scenery, a picturesque peo- 


ple, and a most enoyable time, this trip has 
been the best that I have ever taken, and I 
do hope that others will go and see for 
themselves this most beautiful country.” 

I do not doubt in the least that before an- 
other year has passed more than one of the 
OutinG family will have seen “this most 
beautiful country.” 

A Wisconsin subscriber was very much 
interested in the article “Turkey Tracks in 
the Big Cypress,” by A. W. Dimock, which 
appeared in the October OvutTinc. He 
writes: “I would like to learn whether the 
plumage of the wild turkey is of uniform 
color, or whether, as among the domestic 
turkeys, such colors as buff, white, and a 
brownish black are found. Does the wild 
turkey grow to as large a size as the domes- 
tic? What may be the derivation of the 
name ‘turkey’ for the bird?” 

I thought I’d sound Mr. Dimock on this, 
so I wrote him. Here is what he said: “I 
have always thought the wild turkey, espe- 
cially as I have seen it on the prairies of 
the West, a bigger -bird than his cousin of 
the New England farm. I have never seen 
in the wild turkey those variations of color 
which are not uncommon in the domestic 
bird. On the other hand, I have never seen 
a domestic cock turkey whose plumage 
didn’t look like thirty cents when compared 
with the gorgeous metallic, iridescent armor, 
comparable only to that of the ruby-throat- 
ed humming bird, of that magnificent crea- 
tion, the fully developed wild turkey.” 

Why the bird is given the name “turkey” 
is unknown. It is certain that it was intro- 
duced into Europe from the New World, 
and that it had no connection with Turkey 
or the Turks. Some naturalists claim that 
it was named from its call note. The gen- 
eral color of the plumage is dull bronze, 
with green and metallic reflections. The 
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quills are brown, barred with white, and 
the tail feathers are chestnut, 
barred with black. 

A rather interesting statement was con- 
tained in a letter from a Virginia reader 
who purchased five pairs of Hungarian par- 
tridges for planting. “Since writing you 
some time ago concerning the five pairs of 
Hungarian partridges, I have discovered 
two additional covies, which, together with 
the other two covies found some time ago, 
will aggregate over 100 birds. 
of seventeen has been run out of a cattle- 
barn loft two or three times, where they 
were eating the millet seed. The barn is a 
They are well 


narrowly 


One covey 


long way from any house. 
grown and doing fine.” 
The remarkable fact that five pairs of 
Hungarian partridges have produced over 
100 birds in one season should certainly be 
an interesting item to many of our readers. 


Decreasing Game Birds 


From a friend in 
comes this query: 


Willimantic, Conn., 
“Can you give me infor- 
mation in regard to the diminishing of our 
game birds, or the tendency of their utter 
annihilation ?” 

Unless strong protective measures are 
soon adopted, the woodcock and wood duck, 
two popular and valuable game birds, will 
become extinct—the woodcock absolutely, 
the wood duck over a large part of its 
range. These game birds differ materially 
in habits, as well as in other particulars, but 
the conditions affecting their decrease are 
very similar. As winter approaches, they 
leave their summer homes and gradually 
work southward. Within the confines of 
their winter home, where almost no protec- 
tion is afforded them, they are slaughtered in 
large numbers, and as the Southern States 
place very little restriction on their export, 
they are shipped North in quantities, lim- 
ited mainly by the demands of the market or 
the endurance of the gunners. 

These birds are subjected to this exter- 
minating treatment throughout the winter, 
but when the season of migration comes and 
they return to their summer homes, they fare 
little better, for a majority of the States in 
which they are found permit them to be shot 
while nesting or at the time when the young 
are unable to take care of themselves. In 
view of these facts, it is not surprising that 
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the woodcock, with its limited distribution 
and only moderate fecundity, is rapidly pass- 
ing away, and that the wood duck has dis- 
appeared or become rare in places where 
once it was so common. 

The chief causes that have led to the de- 
plorable state of the woodcock may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) Natural enemies; 
(2) severe storms; (3) lack of winter pro- 
tection; (4) spring and summer shooting. 

From a_ subscriber interested in motor 
boats: “What is the best time of year to 
purchase a motor boat to insure a prompt 
delivery ?” 

Most of us have had the habit of waiting 
until the last minute before purchasing, and 
as a result have found that the motor-boat 
company could not fill the order at once. 
As a result the season is well advanced be- 
fore we have our boat—and then, you know, 
the season is not very long, anyway. For 
instance, you may have had under consider- 
ation for a long time the purchase of a cab- 
ined cruiser, and very likely you will place 
your order in February or March and ex- 
pect a delivery in May. As a matter of 
fact, you do not give the manufacturer half 
a chance. There is a dull season and a 
busy season with boat builders, as with 
everybody else. So be fair and don’t wait 
until February before placing your order— 
that is, if you want your boat. 

A Pennsylvania subscriber writes: “Can 
you tell me of any place in Virginia where 
I can get good quail shooting and, inciden- 
tally, good accommodations ?” 

You might go to any number of places 
and yet feel equally satisfied. However, I 
will mention two that offer everything con- 
ducive to a pleasant outing. One is Pine 
Top Lodge, at Yale, Sussex County, and the 
other is a 25,000-acre preserve at Boydton, 
Va., owned by Dr. H. L. Atkins. 

From Binghamton, N. Y., this comes: “I 
would like to be informed of a good place 
for duck shooting—somewhere on the coast, 
and yet not too far away.” 

If you care to become a member of either 
of two clubs which offer their members the 
best duck shooting along the Atlantic coast, 
I would suggest that you communicate with 
Mr. R. E. Reed, Norfolk, Va., or Mr. A. W. 
Paige, 30 Church Street, New York City. 
The clubs are both 
Sound, Va., and the ducks run 80 per cent 
canvasback. Other places nearer New York 


located on Currituck 
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are at Forked River, Barnegat Bay, accom- 
modations at the Parker House; on Long 
Island ducks are plentiful at Seaford, Amity- 
ville, Babylon, Islip, Bayport, Blue Point, 
Patchogue, Bell Port, Centre Moriches, East 
Moriches, Eastport, West Hampton, and 
Good Ground. I have on file a list of 
guides for any one of these places, and will 
be glad to send you a copy of the list should 
you so desire. 

A friend in Missouri wants to know some- 
thing of the hunting in the southern part of 
that State. My reply follows: 
“Deer are found in the pine hills around 
the Current River and near the White and 
James rivers, in the southeastern part of the 
State. 


was as 


Taney and Ozark counties probably 
afford the best, and the winding courses of 
the James and White rivers make it easy for 
the hunter to reach the big game and to 
change his camp as frequently as is neces- 
sary. 

“The region around the Current River of- 
fers good opportunity to bag a ‘whitetail.’ 
As a suggestion, you might ship your camp 
to Doniphan. The Belmont Branch of the 
Pacific is convenient 
Along the James and White rivers 
is also a dandy turkey country. The roosts 


Missouri the most 


route. 


may be reached from Aurora, Crane, Bran- 
son, or Hollister. The game is not confined 
to any particular locality, but may be found 


almost anywhere in the woods.” 


Florida as a Place to Live 


Several requests have been received dur- 
ing the past week asking about Florida— 
one or two from people who are contemplat- 
ing living there permanently; the others 
from readers who intend spending only the 
Florida has always been of 
interest to visitors because it is so wholly 
different from any other State. This inter- 
est has been intensified by the extension of 
the Florida East Coast Railway to Key 
West. 
its proximity to the Keys, or islets, will make 
it a voyage through a wonderland. The his- 
torical interest are not to be 
missed; for instance, the old fort at St. Au- 
gustine, built some time in the sixteenth cen- 
Then, too, there are the ruins of the 
old Spanish mission at New Smyrna. 

The fishing in Florida has attracted world- 
wide attention, tarpon offering the most ex- 


winter months. 


A trip over this route, on account of 


points of 


tury. 
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citing sport, while at Indian River, Lake 
Worth, and Biscayne Bay trolling for king- 
fish, jacks, crevalle, and bluefish may be 
enjoyed. In fact, there is enough variety to 
please any angler, in whatever mood he 
may happen to be. 

A subscriber in California writes: “Can 
you tell me any facts about the migration of 
birds?” 

This yearly migration has been an ob- 
served phenomenon for more than two thou- 
sand years. The extent and course of routes 
traveled have become known, but there still 
remains a mystery and the question, “Why 
do b:rds migrate?” is still unanswered. The 
subject is dismissed by many with the state- 
ment that the fall migration is caused by a 
failure of the food supply, spring migration 
by the love of home. 

Another question which has puzzled the 
Biological Survey for many years is, “How 
do birds find their way ?” 

Mr. Wells W. Cooke says: “Among mi- 
grants sight is probably the principal guide. 
On clear nights, especially when the moon 
shines brightly, migrating birds fly high, and 
the ear can scarcely catch their faint twit- 
tering. If clouds overspread the heavens, 
the passing flocks sink their course nearer to 
the earth, and their notes are much more 
distinctly heard; and on very dark nights 
one may even hear the flutter of vibrant 
wings but a few feet overhead. 
something besides sight 
guides these travelers in the upper air. In 
Alaska a few years ago members of the 
Biological Survey on the Harriman expedi- 
tion went by steamer from the island of 
Unalaska to Bogoslof Island, a distance of 
about sixty miles. A dense fog had shut out 
every object beyond a hundred yards. When 
the steamer was halfway across, flocks of 
murres began to break through the fog wall 
astern, fly parallel with the vessel, and dis- 
appear in the mists ahead. 

“The power which carried them uner- 
ringly home over the ocean wastes, whatever 
its nature, may be called its sense of direc- 
We recognize in ourselves some such 


“Nevertheless, 


tion. 
sense, though imperfect and easily at fault. 
Doubtless a similar but vastly more acute 
sense enabled the murres, flying from home 
and circling wide over the water, to keep 
in mind the direction of their nests and re- 
turn to them without the aid of sight. 
HERBERT WHYTE. 








CHIEF WARDER OF THE FROZEN NORTH. 
From an oil painting made for The Outing Magazine by Herbert Pullinger. 





